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Earnings  of  employees  continued 
to  rise  in  1965,  but  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  product  may  not  have  in- 
creased. Improvements  in  produc- 
tivity limited  the  rise  in  unit  labor 
costs  to  2  percent  from  1960  to 
1964,  although  hourly  earnings  (in- 
cluding fringe  benefits)  increased  17 
percent.  Railroads  have  made  se- 
lective reductions  in  freight  rates  to 
counter  truck  and  barge  competition. 
Prices  paid  by  food  marketing  firms 
for  many  goods  and  services  (other 
than  raw  materials  and  labor)  edged 
up  in  1964  and  1965. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION 


T4.                                           :  Unit  or 

Item 

 :base  period 

Farm-to-retail  price  spreads  : 

Farm-food  market  basket :  l/  : 

Retail  cost   :  Dol. 

Farm  value   :  Dol. 

Farm-retail  spread  :  Dol. 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  :  Pet. 

Cotton:  2/  : 

Retail  cost  :  Dol. 

Farm  value   :  Dol. 

Farm-retail  spread  3/   :  Dol. 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost   :  Pet. 

Cigarettes :  KJ  ; 

Retail  cost  :  Ct. 

Farm  value   :  Ct. 

Federal  and  State  excise  taxes   :  Ct. 

Farm-retail  spread  excluding  excise  taxes   :  Ct. 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  cost   :  Pet. 

General  economic  indicators 

Consumers '  per  capita  income  and  expenditures :  5/  • 

Disposable  personal  income   :  Dol. 

Expenditures  for  goods  and  services   :  Dol. 

Expenditures  for  food  6/  :  Dol. 

Expenditures  for  food  as  percentage  of  : 

disposable  income  6/   :  Pet. 


Hourly  earnings,  production  workers,  manufacturing:  Dol. 
Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  employees  8/  . . . :  Dol. 

Retail  sales:  9/ 

Food  stores   "  Mil.  dol. 

Apparel  stores   '  Mil.  dol. 

Manufacturers'  inventories:  9/  : 

Food  and  kindred  products   :  Mil.  dol. 

Textile  mill  products   :  Mil.  dol. 

Tobacco  products   :  Mil.  dol. 

Indexes  of  industrial  production:  10/  : 

Food  and  beverage  manufactures   :  1957-59=100 

Textile  mill  products   :  1957-59=100 

Apparel  products   :1957-59=100 

Tobacco  products   :  1957-59=100 

Index  of  physical  volume  of  farm  marketings   : 1957-59=100 

Price  indexes  : 

Consumer  price  index  Jj  :  1957-59=100 

Wholesale  prices  of  food  jj  :  1957-59=100 

Wholesale  prices  of  cotton  products  7/  :1957-59=100 

Wholesale  prices  of  woolen  products  jj  :  1957-59=100 

Prices  received  by  farmers  11/  :  1957-59=100 

Prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  : 

rates  11/  :  1957-59=100 
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July-Sept. :  Jan. -Mar.    :  Apr .-June   :  July-Sept. 


1,015 
373 

37 


2.17 
•  31 

1.86 
lit 


29.9 
3.85 
13.0 
13.1 
13 


1,024 

384 
64o 
37 


2.17 
•  31 

1.86 
14 


1,015 
383 
632 
38 


2.16 
•  30 

1.86 
14 


1,038 
4n 
627 
40 


2.17 
•  30 

I.87 
14 


l,06l 
419 
642 
39 


2.17 
.29 

1.88 
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:  2,268 
•  2,076 

;   

2,288 
2,102 

2,332 
2,152 

2,362 
2,184 

2,4i8 
2,217 
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:  Year 

:  Sept. 

:  July 

:  August 

:  Sept. 

:  2.53 
:  2.25 

2.57 
2.26 

2.61 
2-31 

2.60 
2.29 

2.63 

:  5,183 
:  1,297 

5,250 
1,285 

5,51*6 
1,355 

5,517 
1,336 

5,626 
1,3^7 

:  6,030 
:  2,837 
:  2,359 

5,837 
2,819 
2,24l 

6,073 
2,952 
2,28l 

6,000 
3,003 
2,286 

5,878 
3,037 
2,297 

:  121 
:  123 
:  134 
:  121 

120 
126 
136 
121 

123 
131* 
145 
120 

123 
131* 

i  118 

139 

114 

118 

140 

:  108.1 
:  100.8 
:  99.6 
:       103 . 0 
:  98 

108.4 
101.9 

93.9 
102.9 

93 
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105.6 
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100.4 
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:  107 

107 
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1/  Contains  average  quantities  of  farm-originated  foods  purchased  annually  per  household  in  1960-61  by  wage-earner  and 
clerical-worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone.    Estimates  of  the  farmer's  share  do  not  allow  for  direct  Federal 
payments  to  producers,  except  for  the  value  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.    2/  Data  for  average  family  purchases  in  1950 
of  25  articles  of  cotton  clothing  and  housefurnishings  divided  by  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  required  for  their  manu- 
facture; see  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  277.    Data  for  1964  differ  slightly  from  these  previously  published.     3/  Farm- 
retail  spread  does  not  include  Federal  payments,  which  began  in  April  1964,  of  6.5  cents  per  pound  made  through  issuance  of 
payment-in-kind  certificates  to  domestic  users  of  eligible  U.S.  raw  upland  cotton.    4/  Data  for  package  of  regular-sized 
popular  brand  cigarettes;  farm  value  is  return  to  fanner  for  O.O65  lb.  of  leaf  tobacco  of  cigarette-types;  data  for  year 
ended  June  30,  1965.     5/  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate,  calculated  from  Dept.  of  Commerce  revised  data.    6/  Not  available. 
7/  Dept.  Labor    8/  Weighted  composite  earnings  in  food  processing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  food  stores,  calculated  from  data 
of  Dept.  Labor.    9/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Dept.  Commerce.    Sales  data  for  1964  are  averages  of  monthly  totals  (unadjusted). 
Inventory  data  for  1964  are  book  values  at  end  of  year  (adjusted).     10/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Board  of  Governers  of  Federal 
Reserve  System.     11/  Converted  from  1910-14  base. 
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SUMMARY 


The  farm-retail  spread  for  marketing 
farm- originated  foods  in  the  "family" 
market  basket  is  expected  to  increase 
again  in  1966  after  declining  this  year 
for  the  first  time  in  15  years.  Most  of 
the  decrease  this  year  resulted  from 
sharp  reductions  in  the  spread  for  meat 
products  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
when  prices  of  meat  animals  were  rising. 
Farm-retail  spreads  for  meat  products 
often  decrease  when  prices  of  meat  an- 
imals go  up  rapidly.  Spreads  widened 
during  the  second  half,  but  not  enough 
to  offset  earlier  decreases. 

Prices  farmers  receive  for  foods  in 
the  market  basket  probably  will  average 
about  the  same  in  1966  as  in  1965.  Farm 
prices  for  beef  cattle  and  hogs  are  expected 
to  increase,  while  declines  are  expected 
for  citrus  fruits,  apples,  potatoes,  and 
some  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  retail  cost  of  foods  in  the  market 
basket  probably  will  average  slightly 
higher  next  year. 


The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer' s 
farm-food  dollar  probably  will  average  38 
or  39  cents  in  1966,  compared  with  39 
cents  this  year  and  37  cents  in  1964. 
The  expected  2- cent  increase  this  year  is 
the  largest  since  1951  and  the  first  annual 
increase  since  I960. 

The  farm  value  of  foods  in  the  market 
basket  in  the  third  quarter  this  year  was 
2  percent  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
quarter  and  9  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  increase  from  the  second 
quarter  resulted  mainly  from  higher 
prices  for  meat  animals,  milk,  and  eggs. 
These  more  than  offset  lower  prices  for 
potatoes,  several  fresh  vegetables,  and 
soybeans.  Higher  prices  for  meat  animals 
caused  most  of  the  rise  from  a  year 
earlier. 

The  retail  cost  of  market  basket  foods 
was  up  2  percent  from  the  second  quar- 
ter and  4  percent  from  the  third  quarter 
last  year.  Most  of  the  rise  from  the  pre- 
vious quarter  was  caused  by  higher  prices 
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for  meat  products.  Retail  prices  of  several 
fruits  and  vegetables  (especially potatoes) 
were  down  sharply.  The  relatively  large 
increase  from  a  year  earlier  was  caused 
by  higher  prices  for  meat  products,  fresh 
vegetables  (especially  potatoes),  and  fats 
and  oils  products.  Partly  offsetting  were 
decreased  prices  for  fresh  fruits  and 
several  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Retail  prices  of  frozen  orange  concentrate 
were  down  28  percent. 

The  bill  for  marketing  domestic  farm- 
originated  foods  to  U0S©  civilian  consumers 
will  amount  to  $48.2  billion  this  year, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  2  percent  from 
1964,  half  the  average  annual  rise  during 
the  preceding  decade.  Farm- retail 
spreads  narrowed  this  year  and  the  volume 
of  products  marketed  increased  less  than 
in  other  recent  years.  Receipts  by  farmers 
from  the  farm  products  equivalent  to 
these  foods  totaled  $24.5  billion  this 
year,  $2.0  billion  more  than  in  1964. 
This  was  the  largest  year-to-year  in- 
crease since  1951.  Civilian  consumers 
spent  an  estimated  $72.7  billion  for 
domestic  farm- originated  foods  this  year, 
$2.9  billion  more  than  in  1964.  The 
marketing  bill  probably  will  increase  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  next  year  than  in 
1965. 

Earnings  of  employees  in  establish- 
ments marketing  food  products  averaged 
$2.29  per  hour  in  August  this  year,  6 
cents  above  a  year  earlier.  This  rise 
compares  withthe  average  annual  increase 
of  8  cents  in  the  past  decade.  Hourly 
earnings  of  employees  in  textile  mills, 
plants  manufacturing  apparel  and  related 
products,  and  in  retail  apparel  and  ac- 
cessories stores  also  average  higher  this 
year.  Improvements  in  labor  productivity 
probably  kept  unit  labor  costs  from  rising 
in  some  of  these  lines. 

Railroads  made  selective  reductions  in 
their  freight  rates  this  year  to  meet  truck 
and  barge  competition,  Truck  rates 
probably  averaged  about  the  same  as  in 
1964.  Prices  of  most  goods  bought  by 
marketing  firms  (not  including  raw  farm 
products)  changed  little  in  1964  and  1965. 


Prices  of  services  (not  including  labor) 
have  risen  moderately. 

Profit  ratios  of  food  manufacturing 
corporations  were  higher  in  the  first 
half  of  1965  than  in  the  like  period  of 
1964.  Profits  of  leading  retail  food 
chains  as  a  percentage  of  sales  in  the 
first  half  were  unchanged.  Profit  ratios 
for  corporations  manufacturing  textile** 
mill  products  and  apparel  and  other  fin- 
ished textile  products  gained.  However, 
profit  ratios  for  tobacco  manufacturers 
averaged  about  the  same  in  the  first 
half  as  a  year  earlier. 

Highlights  of  Special  Article 

Marketings  by  farmers  probably  will 
run  as  large  in  1965  as  last  year's 
record  volume  and  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue large  in  the  year  ahead.  Output  of 
products  marketed  from  farm-produced 
raw  materials  has  increased  this  year. 
Increases  were  particularly  large  for  the 
textiles  and  apparel  industries.  Increases 
in  consumer  income,  population  growth, 
and  strength  in  export  markets  are  ex- 
pected to  expand  demand  for  services  of 
firms  marketing  farm  products. 

Continued  improvement  in  productivity 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  trends  in 
farm  product  marketing.  Much  of  this 
improvement  has  been  achieved  by  large 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment. 
A  continued  high  level  of  expenditures  is 
in  prospect. 

In  many  lines  of  marketing,  the  number 
of  establishments  has  decreased  and  av- 
erage size  of  establishments  has  in- 
creased. Country  grain  elevators  il- 
lustrate these  trends.  Growth  in  volume 
of  grain  entering  export  markets  was  a 
major  trend  in  grain  marketing. 

A  few  textile  manufacturing  firms  have 
been  buying  cotton  directly  from  growers 
for  the  past  few  years  rather  than  from 
local  and  central  market  firms.  In- 
stallation of  high  speed  equipment  in 
textile  mills  has  increased  the  need  for 
cotton  having  specific  spinning  properties. 
These    properties    have    been  impaired 
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by  treatment  received  at  gins  to  remove 
trash  from  machine- picked  cotton,,  Di- 
rect buying  from  growers  enables  mills 
to  specify  drying  and  cleaning  practices  to 
be  performed  at  the  gins. 

Among  the  outstanding  developments  in 
the  transportation  of  farm  products  is  a 
revitalization  of  the  railroads.  New 
equipment  and  services  have  been  offered, 
transit  time  has  been  reduced,  and  in- 
novations  have   appeared  in  ratemaking. 

Several     new    products  manufactured 
from  farm-produced  raw  materials  are 
likely  to   be   offered  to  consumers  next 
yearn      The   canning  industry  is  making 
increased  use  of  new  processing  methods. 
Developments      are   also      occurring  in 
freezing,   freeze-drying,   and  other  meth- 
ods   of    food    preservation.      Some  new 
methods    improve    quality    of  products, 
others  reduce  costs.   New  chemicaltreat- 
ments    of   natural    fibers  may  improve 
their  competitive  position  with  manmade 
fibers. 

About  a  third  of  the  potatoes  consumed 
last  year  was  in  processed  form.  If 
present  trends  continue,  this  proportion 
will  increase  to  about  one- half  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years.  Since  1950,  increasing 
per  capita  consumption  of  processed  po= 
tatoes  has  slightly  more  than  offset  the 
continued  decline  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  fresh  potatoes. 

The  livestock  slaughtering  and  meat 
processing  industries  have  been  greatly 
changed  in  recent   years  by:  (1)  A  shift 


in  slaughtering  to  plants  located  in 
livestock-producing  areas,  (2)  increased 
specialization  by  plants  in  slaughtering 
or  meat  processing,  and  (3)  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  slaughtering  per- 
formed by  the  leading  meat  packing  firms. 
These  changes  have  been  brought  about 
by  developments  in  transportation,  in  the 
marketing  of  livestock,  and  in  techniques 
and  equipment  used  in  slaughtering  meat 
animals0 

The  Census  of  Business  enumerated 
6  percent  fewer  grocery  stores  in  1963 
than  in  1958.  All  of  the  decline  was  in 
stores  having  annual  sales  of  less  than 
$300,000.  Hence,  average  sales  per  store 
were  larger  in  the  later  year.  Number 
of  small  eating  places  also  declined  from 
1958  to  1963,  but  eating  places  having  paid 
employees  increased  about  5  percent  in 
number.  Consumption  of  food  in  eating 
places  has  increased  appreciably  in  recent 
years. 

Federal  food  distribution  programs  will 
expand  in  1966,  Continuing  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  improving  diets  of  needy 
persons.  By  next  June,  the  rapidly 
expanding  Food  Stamp  Program  may'  be 
serving  approximately  1  million  low  in- 
come persons.  Commodity  distribution, 
however,  will  continue  as  the  principal 
means  of  food  aid.  During  1966,  the 
number  of  school  lunches  served  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program  will 
increase  by  about  6  percent.  Special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  the 
Program  in  schools  located  in  econom- 
ically distressed  areas. 


MARKETING  FARM  PROD UC TS--RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK  l/ 


Change  has  been  widespread  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  in  recent 
years,  as  it  has  in  other  economic  ac- 
tivities. Innovations  have  been  frequent, 
and  increased  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  are  likely  to  accelerate 
the  introduction  of  new  technology,  new 
products,  and  new  marketing  practices. 
Widespread  adoption  of  an  innovation, 
however,  takes  time.  In  the  year  ahead, 
new  innovations  may  be  expected;  yet  the 
greatest  change  will  come  from  wider 
application  of  earlier  innovations. 

Some  of  the  major  developments  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  in  recent  years 
have  been: 

1.  Growth  in  output  of  farm  products 
and  the  products  derived  from 
them.  One  result  has  been  the 
construction  of  many  new  proc- 
essing plants,  warehouses,  and 
other  marketing  facilities.  Often 
these  new  facilities  were  more 
efficient  than  those  constructed 
earlier. 

2.  Technological  developments.  New 
and  improved  products,  new  fa- 
cilities, new  marketing  practices, 
and  improvements  in  productivity 
are  some  of  the  many  consequences 
of  technological  change.  A  new 
product  is  likely  to  bring  new  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment. 
Often  the  productivity  of  labor 
employed  in  the  new  plant  is 
greater  than  that  of  laborers  work- 
ing with  older  equipment  in  an 
older  plant.  Further,  farm- 
produced  raw  materials  having 
special  characteristics  may  be 
needed  for  the  new  product  or 
process.  The  introduction  of  new 
processed  products  and  improve- 
ments in  existing  processed  pro- 


ducts have  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  food  products  and  animal 
feeds  sold  in  processed  form. 
Some  technological  changes  have 
increased  the  size  of  the  most 
efficient  plants,  but  others  have 
made  small  scale  enterprises 
feasible. 

3.  Fewer  but  larger  establishments. 
Often  technological  changes-^ im- 
proved transportation  and  com- 
munication, changes  in  equipment, 
etc„--have  been  the  principal 
cause. 

4.  Changes  in  transportation.  In- 
creased competition  among  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transport  has  been 
a  major  development.  It  has 
brought  alternative  means  of 
transport  to  many  marketing 
firms,  selective  decreases  in 
freight  rates,  and  improvements 
in  services.  The  location  of  mar- 
keting activities  has  been  affected. 

5.  Public  programs.  The  Federal 
Government  has  instituted  many 
programs  to  aid  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  our  society  by  im- 
proving their  diet.  These  pro- 
grams have  provided  a  growing 
market  for  farm  products.  Present 
efforts  to  increase  earning  abil- 
ities of  persons  having  low  incomes 
by  retraining,  area  redevelopment, 
and  other  means  promise  to  expand 
markets  for  farm  products.  These 
people  would  increase  their  ex- 
penditures for  food  and  clothing 
much  more  than  people  with  higher 
incomes  as  a  result  of  equal  in- 
creases in  earnings. 

The  following  sections  of  this  article 
illustrate  some  of  these  changes. 


1/  Prepared  by  Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service, 
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Marketing  Services  and  Resources 


Growth  in  Volume  Services 

The  demand  for  agricultural  marketing 
services  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in 
1966.  A  large  volume  of  products  to  be 
marketed,  a  high  level  of  consumer 
income,  continued  growth  in  population, 
an  expanding  export  market,  and  a  tend- 
ency for  marketing  services  per  unit  of 
product  to  increase  are  expected  to 
strengthen  the  demand  for  services  of 
firms  engaged  in  assembling,  processing, 
and  distributing  farm  products. 

Marketings  by  farmers  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1965  have  about  equaled  those 
in  the  same  period  of  1964,  and  the  total 
for  this  year  is  likely  to  be  as  large  as 
last  year's  record  volume.  The  volume 
of  products  marketed  next  year  should 
continue  large.  More  farm  products  are 
being  produced  this  year  than  last  and  the 
total  probably  will  exceed  the  record 
output  of  1963.  Total  production  of  crops 
this  year  has  surpassed  earlier  records. 
Much  of  this  year's  large  output  will  be 
marketed  in  1966.  Unless  weather  is 
unfavorable,  production  next  year  should 
be  near  this  year's  large  volume. 

Output  of  products  manufactured  from 
farm-produced  raw  materials  has  in- 
creased this  year.  Production  of  the  food 
manufacturing  industry,  as  measured  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index,  aver- 
aged 2  percent  larger  in  the  first  8 
months  of  1965  than  in  the  like  period 
last  year.  Output  of  textile  mills  was 
10  percent  larger  this  year.  During  the 
first  7  months,  output  of  the  apparel 
industry  was  9  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  production  of  the  to- 
bacco   industry    was    2   percent  larger. 

Output  of  each  of  these  industries  has 
increased  considerably  more  than  pop- 
ulation in  the  past  10  years.  Rising  per 
capita  income  has  been  a  major  factor 


stimulating  per  capita  use  of  the  services 
of  these  industries.  The  apparel  industry 
has  had  the  greatest  increase  in  output- - 
60  percent  from  1954  to  1964,  when  U.S. 
population  grew  18  percent.  People  have 
more  clothes  now  and  more  are  pur- 
chased rather  than  made  in  the  home. 
Output  of  the  manufactured  foods  in- 
dustry increased  33  percent.  This  in- 
crease resulted  partly  from  substitution 
of  more  highly  processed  foods  for  less 
highly  processed  foods  and  factory-proc- 
essed for  home-processed  foods.  This 
form  of  substitution  is  one  way  con- 
sumers increase  the  volume  of  marketing 
services  purchased  with  their  foods.  A 
recent  study  has  shown  that  a  1  percent 
rise  in  consumer  income  has  been  ac° 
companied  by  increases  of  0.86  percent 
in  consumer  demand  for  food  manu- 
facturers' services  and  0.35  in  their 
demand  for  the  farm-produced  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufactured  food  products.  2/ 

Factors  Affecting  the  Demand  for  Mar- 
keting Services 

Rising  consumer  incomes. --Dispo sable 
income  per  person  was  about  5  percent 
higher  in  the  first  9  months  of  1965  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1964.  "Real" 
income  per  person  was  up  3.7  percent. 
Another  increase  in  per  capita  disposable 
income    is    in    prospect   for   next  year. 

Population  growth.-- Population  of  the 
United  States  increased  L3  percent  (2.5 
million)  from  July  1964  to  July  1965. 
This  compares  with  increases  of  1.6 
percent  (2.9  million)  in  I960  and  1.8 
percent  (2.9  million)  in  1955.  Population 
is  expected  to  grow  about  1.4  percent 
annually  in  the  next  few  years. 

Outlook  for  foreign  trade.- -Foreign 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
is  expected  to  continue  strong  in  1965-66. 


2/  Waldorf,  William  H.,  Demand  for  Manufactured  Foods,  Manufacturers*  Services, 
and  Farm  Products  in  Food  Manufacturing-- A  Statistical  Analysis,  USDA  Tech. 
BuL  1317,  Dec.  1964. 
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The  value  of  agricultural  exports  in  1965- 
66  is  expected  to  exceed  the  $6.1  billion 
level  in  each  of  the  2  past  fiscal  years. 
The  slightly  lower  prices  in  prospect 
likely  -will  be  more  than  offset  by  an 
increased  volume  of  shipments,  par- 
ticularly for  commercial  sales.  Com- 
mercial exports  accounted  for  73  percent 
of  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  in 
1964-65,  and  exports  under  Government 
programs  accounted  for  27  percent.  These 
were  approximately  the  same  percentages 
as  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  are  a  major  market  outlet  for 
some  commodities.  For  example,  exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  accounted  for  55  percent 
of  the  1964  wheat  crop.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  soybean  production  was  exported  (in- 
cluding that  exported  in  processed  form), 
60  percent  of  dried  peas,  and  56  percent 
of  milled  rice.  Although  corn  was  one  of 
our  important  export  commodities,  only 
15  percent  of  the  crop  was  exported.  How- 
ever, about  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  corn 
crop  did  not  leave  the  farm,  so  approx- 
imately a  third  of  the  corn  sold  from 
farms  goes  to  export.  In  recent  years  a 
fifth  or  more  of  total  crop  production 
has  been  exported. 

Wheat  and  flour  was  the  most  important 
group  of  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal 
1965,  accounting  for  a  fifth  of  the  total 
value.  Oilseeds  and  products  accounted 
for  a  slightly  smaller  proportion.  Feed 
grains  were  15  percent  of  the  total;  animal 
products  (excluding  dairy  products)  10 
percent;    and   cotton,  10  percent. 

Productivity   and  Expenditures  for  Plant 
and  Equipment 

Improvements  in  productivity  in  mar- 
keting farm  foods  continue  to  keep  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  product  from  rising  as 
much  as  hourly  earnings  of  employees. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  unit 
labor  costs  may  have  declined  slightly  in 
1963  and  1964.  In  food  marketing,  unit 
labor  costs  increased  8  percent  from  1954 
to  1964,  while  average  hourly  earnings  rose 
45  percent.  (Data  for  1965  are  not  avail- 
able.)      Output    per    man-hour    in  food 


manufacturing  increased  by  an  average 
rate  of  3.2  percent  annually  from  1948  to 
1963.  In  food  distribution  (retailing,  whole- 
saling, and  away-from- home  eating  places) 
the  rate  of  increase  was  2.5  percent  from 
1948  to  1958.  Output  per  man-hour  probably 
has  increased  faster  since  1958.  In  the 
tobacco  products  manufacturing  industry, 
output  per  man-hour  was  39  percent 
greater  in  1962  than  in  1952.  Data  are 
not  available  for  industries  marketing 
other  farm  products. 

Technological  improvements  in  facil- 
ities and  equipment  probably  were  more 
important  than  other  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  growth  in  output  per  man-hour. 
This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by 
large  expenditures  for  new  plants,  ware- 
houses, stores,  and  other  facilities  and  for 
equipment. 

Improvements  in  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  also  have  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  in  productivity.  Quality  was 
improved  by  education,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, experience,  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
vestment in  human  resources. 

Expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment.- - 
Expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  by 
firms  manufacturing  foods  and  beverages 
are  expected  to  reach  $1.17  billion  inl965, 
up  10  percent  from  1964,  according  to 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (table  1).  Plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  made  or  planned 
this  year  by  firms  manufacturing  textiles 
totaled  33  percent  more  than  in  1964. 
Expenditures  by  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation firms  also  have  increased 
significantly. 

Among  the  factors  stimulating  these 
expenditures  have  been  (1)  expanding  mar- 
kets, (2)  innovations  in  cost-reducing 
equipment  and  facilities,  (3)  development 
of  new  products,  and  (4)  the  need  to 
reduce  costs  in  order  to  remain  com- 
petitive. Other  factors  in  recent  years 
have  been  increased  cash  flow  resulting 
from  relatively  high  net  income  and  from 
substitution  of  accelerated  for  straight- 
line    depreciation,    a    decrease    in  the 
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average  length  of  life  of  physical  assets 
allowed  by  the  Treasury  in  calculating 
depreciation,  and  the  investment  tax 
credit* 

Capital  expenditures  for  new  facilities 
by  firms  operating  retail  food  stores 
amounted  to  $824  million  in  1963  com- 
pared with  $673  million  in  1958,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Those  made  by  firms  operating 
eating  places  totaled  $475  million  in 
1963  (no  data  available  for  1958). 

Since  much  of  the  improvement  in 
output   per  man-hour  has  been  achieved 


by  increased  investment,  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  rising  depreciation 
charges,,  In  food  marketing,  depreciation 
charges  per  unit  of  product  in  1963  were 
2  1/2  times  those  in  1947-49.  Factors 
causing  this  increase  included  repla cm ent 
of  largely  or  completely  depreciated 
assets  with  new  and  more  costly  assets, 
growth  in  the  total  volume  of  depreciable 
assets,  rises  in  costs  of  assets,  and  in- 
creases in  depreciation  rates  per  dollar  of 
assets.  Depreciation  rates  have  risen 
because  of  more  rapid  obsolescence,  de- 
creases in  the  service  life  of  assets,  and 
adoption  of  accelerated  depreciation  rates. 


Table  1. — Investments  in  new  plant  and  equipment  by  firms  processing  and 
transporting  farm  products }  I96O-65 


Processing  industries 


Transportation 


Year 

Food  and 
beverage 

Textile 

Railroads 

Other 
than  rail 

:  Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

i960  .... 

0.92 

0.53 

1.03 

1.9^ 

1961  .... 

.98 

.50 

.67 

I.85 

1962  .... 

.99 

.61 

.85 

2.07 

1963  .... 

•  97 

.61+ 

1.10 

1.92 

196^  .... 

1.06 

.76 

1.1+1 

2.38 

1965  1/  . 

1.17 

1.01 

1.62 

2.79 

l/  Estimates  based  upon  anticipated  capital  expenditures  reported  by  business  in 
late  July  and  August  1965. 

Data  from  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Department  of  Commerce. 


Assembling  and  Wholesaling  "Farm  Products 


Marketing  Grain 


The  volume  of  grain  produced  and  mar- 
keted by  U.S.  farmers  has  increased 
steadily  for  many  years--first  because 
of  increasing  acreage  and  then  because 
of  greater  yields  and  more  off-farm 
processing.  Grain  stocks  reached  a 
record  high  in  the  1960-61  marketing 
year    with  a  total  wheat   supply  of  2.7 


billion  bushels  and  a  total  feed  grain 
supply  of  230.6  million  tons.  Since 
1960-61  the  rise  in  wheat  and  feed  grain 
production  and  marketings  has  slowed. 
The  total  grain  supply  has  been  reduced 
sharply. 

The  number  of  country  grain  elevators 
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decreased  from  8,161  in  1948  to  7,653  in 
1963.  3/  Sale  s  per  elevator,  however, 
increased  from  $497,000  to  $661,000,  ac- 
cording to  Census  of  Business.  The 
number  of  establishments  classified  as 
terminal  elevators  in  the  Census  of 
Business  increased  from  391  in  1948  to 
633  in  1963.  Average  sales  of  this  class 
decreased  from  $7.2  million  per  elevator 
in  1948  to  $4.7  million  in  1963.  Many 
large  elevators  have  been  erected  in 
grain-producing  areas  since  1948  that  are 
considered  to  be  terminal  rather  than 
country  elevators  because  they  receive 
grain  from  other  elevators  and  provide 
official  grading  and  weighing  services-- 
as  well  as  performing  the  normal  functions 
of  a  country  elevator.  In  the  grain  trade, 
these  are  called  "subterminal"  elevators 
to  distinguish  them  from  terminal  el- 
evators located  in  the  market  centers. 
These  "subterminal"  elevators  have  ac- 
counted for  the  decrease  in  the  average 
size    of  terminal   elevators    since  1948. 

Growth  in  the  number  of  subterminal 
elevators  also  has  resulted  in  less  of  the 
grain  moving  through  the  major  terminal 
markets.  In  1964,  22  percent  of  the  grain 
sold  from  farms  was  channeled  through 
14  U.S.  grainmarkets  formerly  considered 
as  the  major  terminal  markets,  compared 
with  58  percent  in  1949  and  82  percent 
in  1939.  4/  Much  of  the  grain  handled  by 
subterminal  elevators  moved  directly  to 
processors  and  exporters. 

The  percentage  of  the  grain  storage 
capacity  utilized  has  decreased  in  recent 
years  as  carryover  stocks  of  grain  have 
declined.  Total  capacity  of  storage  ele- 
vators and  warehouses  was  less  than  50 
percent  occupied  on  January  1,1965,  Many 
facilities  in  less  favorable  locations  were 
empty  and  some  were  being  dismantled. 

Flour  and  meal  mills  numbered  617  in 
1963   compared  with  1,243  in  1947.  The 


value  of  products  shipped  by  these  estab- 
lishments amounted  to  $2.2  billion inl963, 
down  from  $2.5  in  1947.  The  North  Central 
Region  accounted  for  60  percent  of  this 
total  in  1963,  up  from  56  percent  in  1947. 
The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
Regions  together  accounted  for  only  15 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  value  of  shipments 
in  1963  compared  with  20  percent  in  1947, 
although  a  few  new  mills  were  constructed 
in  the  Southeast.  Proportions  for  other 
regions  changed  little.  In  1963,  the  North- 
east accounted  for  12  percent;  the  Mountain 
Region,  5  percent;  and  the  Pacific  States, 
8  percent. 

Feed  manufacturing  plants  decreased  in 
number  from  2,688  in  1947  to  2,587  inl963. 
But  the  total  value  of  products  shipped 
from  these  mills  increased  from  $2.1 
billion  to  $3.9  billion.  This  big  gain 
resulted  largely  from  the  increased  use 
of  commercially^ processed  feed.  The 
North  Central  Region  continued  to  account 
for  more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of 
products  shipped  by  feed  mills--37  per- 
cent in  1963  compared  with  36  percent  in 
1947,  The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States  accounted  for  a  considerably  larger 
share  in  1963  than  in  1947—36  percent 
compared  with  24  percent.  This  increase 
resulted  party  from  rapid  growth  in 
broiler  production  in  the  area.  The  share 
produced  in  the  Northeast  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  declined  to  14  percent  in 
1963  from  26  percent  in  1947  and  the  value 
of  shipments  increased  only  slightly  while 
the  U.S.  total  nearly  doubled.  Combined 
value  of  shipments  in  the  Pacific  and 
Mountain  States  represented  13  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total  in  both  years. 

These  changes  in  the  grain  marketing 
system  are  expected  to  continue  in  the 
immediate  future.  Provisions  in  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  relating  to 
grain  are  to  remain  in  effect  for  at  least 
4  years.   This  provides  some  certainty  for 


3/  In  1948,  the  majority  of  country  elevators  were  "line"  elevator  s--those  owned 
by  companies  owning  more  than  1  elevator.  In  1963,  grain  producers'  cooperatives 
owned  a  majority. 

4/  The   14  markets   formerly   considered  as   the  major  terminal  markets  include 
Chicago,   Duluth,  Hutchinson,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  Peoria,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  Wichita. 
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longer-term  decisions  that  should  benefit 
the  industry. 

Direct  Buying  of  Cotton 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  few  textile 
manufacturing  firms  have  bought  cotton 
directly  from  growers  or  growers'  agents 
rather  than  from  long-established  local 
and  central  market  firms.  Data  on  direct 
mill  purchases  from  growers  are  not 
available,  but  reliable  trade  sources 
estimate  that  the  total  fluctuated  widely 
during  the  late  1950*s  and  early  1960's 
and  then  increased  sharply  in  the  1964- 
65  season.  Although  direct  buying  is  not 
presently  a  Belt-wide  practice,  devel- 
opments  leading  up  to  it  may  cause  it 
to  be  more  widely  adopted. 

The  major  reason  some  mills  have 
turned  to  direct  buying  from  growers  is 
their  need  to  be  more  selective  in  buying 
cotton  to  meet  their  requirements.  In- 
creased selectivity  is  needed  because  of 
higher  speed  equipment  and  the  nature  of 
much  of  the  lint  cotton  now  available. 
Direct  buying  from  growers  enables  mills 
to  specify  drying  and  cleaning  practices 
at  the  gin  to  preserve  the  natural  prop- 
erties of  the  fiber.  For  this  reason, 
trade  sources  report  mills  have  obtained 
better  performing  cotton  than  they  could 
through  traditional  marketing  channels. 
Tracing  these  developments  provides  in- 
sight into  a  major  problem  confronting 
cotton  in  its  competitive  encounter  with 
manmade  fibers. 

The  rapid  adoption  of  cotton  harvesting 
machines,  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
roughly  harvested  seed  cotton,  have 
brought  about  major  changes  at  all  levels 
of  cotton  marketing.  During  the  past 
decade,  when  the  proportion  of  crops 
harvested  mechanically  increased  from 
about  one-fifth  to  four-fifths,  mills  ex- 
perienced increasing  difficulties  with  the 
spinnability  of  cotton. 

Before  machines  were  used,  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  cotton  was  picked  clean,  and,  if 
necessary,  sun  dried-- since  it  was  not 
possible  to   separate  the  seed  from  the 


lint  with  gins   then  in  existence  unless 
the  cotton  was  clean  and  dry.  Differences 
in  grade   were   closely  and  directly  re- 
lated to   differences    in  processing  per- 
formance and  in  quality  and  value  of  yarn 
produced.     Hence,  the  value  of  cotton  to 
mills    was    easily    transmitted  back  to 
producers  through  the  pricing  system. 
This     strong     grade-price  relationship, 
adequate  for  at  least  50  years,  persisted 
during  the  late  1940* s  and  the  1950* s  when 
mechanical  harvesting  was  expanding  in 
all  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Accompanying  the  increase  in  mechan- 
ical harvesting  was  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  classed  in  the  lower 
grades.  As  a  result,  price  differentials 
for  grade  widened.  For  example,  from 
1952  to  1957  the  difference  between  prices 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  and  Middling 
increased  from  132  points  to  387  points; 
in  comparison,  the  difference  between  1 
inch  and  1  l/l6  inch  staple  increased  from 
68   to   173   points   for  the    some  period. 

Because  of  grower  dissatisfaction  with 
this  development,  ginning  engineers  devel- 
oped drying  and  cleaning  equipment  to 
reduce  the  trash  in  ginned  lint,  thereby 
improving  its  grade.  To  retain  their 
volume,  ginners  were  forced  to  install 
this  equipment.  In  many  instances  farmers 
were  able  to  net  more  dollars  per  bale 
by  sacrificing  staple  length  and  weight 
in  order  to  receive  premiums  for  higher 
grades.  Grade  improvement  could  be 
achieved  by  reducing  foreign  material  in 
the  lint,  but  staple  length  and  other  fiber 
properties  were  adversely  affected.  Thus, 
grade  designations  such  as  Middling  and 
Good  Ordinary  became  less  meaningful. 
Mill  purchasing  departments  have  pointed 
to  these  adverse  effects  for  the  past  10 
to  15  years,  and  both  private  and  public 
research  results  support  their  claims. 
However,  to  satisfy  their  farmer  cus- 
tomers, the  majority  of  ginning  firms 
increased  the  pieces  of  conditioning 
equipment  in  their  plants,  and  mills  con- 
tinued to  have  major  difficulties  in 
spinning  the  "'manufactured*'  higher 
grades  of  cotton. 
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These  developments  motivated  mills  to 
buy  cotton  directly  from  growers  and  to 
specify  the  amount  of  gin  cleaning  and 
drying.  Although  it  is  trashy,  it  has 
longer  staple  length  and  other  quality 
characteristics  for  efficient  mill  oper- 
ation and  high  quality  products.  To  be 
attractive,  the  price  has  to  provide 
growers  at  least  as  many  dollars  per  bale 
as  they  would  realize  from  lighter-weight, 
higher-grade  bales. 

A  recent  technological  development  in 
cotton  textile  manufacturing  may  be  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  mill-grower  contracts  for  cotton  ginned 
with  a  minimum  of  gin  conditioning.  Re- 
cently introduced  crusher  rolls  pulverize 
the  trash  in  the  card  web  and  reportedly 
greatly  reduce  its  adverse  effect  in  sub- 
sequent steps  of  manufacturing.  Thus, 
mills  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  use 
trashier  cotton  that  still  possesses  its 
original  length,  length  uniformity  and 
distribution,  and  other  important  spinning 
properties. 

Futures  Trading  in  Cattle 

Futures  trading  infed  steers  is  a  notable 
recent  development  in  marketing  during 
the  past  year.  Use  of  this  new  arrangement 
in  the  market  may  greatly  affect  those  in 
the  business  of  feeding,  buying,  and  selling 
of  cattle.  But  the  extent  of  its  potential 
influence  is  not  as  yet  clear. 

Anyone  with  the  initial  margin  of  $500 
can  buy  or  sell  a  contract  for  25,000  pounds 
of  Choice  steers  (USDA  grade)  for  April, 
June,  August,  October,  December,  or 
February  delivery  in  Chicago  or  Omaha. 
In  August  of  this  year,  8  months  after  the 
start  of  trading,  the  unliquidated  contracts 
in  cattle  futures  totaled  over  4,300-- 
roughly  100,000  head.  From  August 
through  October,  open  contracts  receded 
to  about  3,000.  While  these  futures  com- 
mitments are  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
average  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
North  Central  States  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  they  are  enough  to  show  the 
workings    of    futures    trading   in  cattle. 


Since  futures  trading  in  cattle  is  not 
regulated  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  there  are  no  reporting  require- 
ments--hence,  no  official  information  on 
the  composition  of  trading.  It  is  known 
that  various  cattle  interests,  including 
cattle  feeders,  cattle  dealers,  and  packers 
have  traded  in  futures.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  outside  traders  have  entered  the 
market. 

Futures  trading  provides  a  means  to 
sell  the  services  of  the  feedlot.  This  is 
now  done,  particularly  in  the  Far  West, 
by  "custom  feeding."  With  futures  trading 
in  fed  cattle,  hedgers  provide  the  equiv= 
alent  of  custom  feeding.  Buyers  of  such 
services  are  the  unseen  purchasers  of 
futures.  There  is  little  difference  intheory 
between  (1)  buying  feeder  steers  and  hiring 
a  custom  feedlot  to  feed  the  animals  for 
6  months  and  (2)  buying  futures  contracts 
for  delivery  of  fed  cattle  in  6  months. 
The  major  difference  is  that  futures 
trading  increases  access  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  feedlot  services. 

Feeders  may  benefit  more  from  futures 
trading  than  other  cattle  interests.  Cattle 
feeding  tends  to  become  more  specialized, 
and  hedging  would  facilitate  this  tendency. 
By  hedging,  the  feeding  margin  might  be 
established  in  advance,  thereby  attracting 
more  capital  into  the  operations. 

But  there  are  limitations.  With  de- 
liveries possible  both  at  Chicago  and 
Omaha  (at  a  stipulated  differential),  the 
existing  futures  contract  terms  would 
seem  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  feeders 
located  in  the  heavy  feeding  areas  ex= 
tending  west  to  the  Rockies.  Producers 
in  the  Far  West  and  Southwest  probably 
would  find  the  present  contract  less  sat- 
isfactory because  of  geographical  inde- 
pendence of  cashmarket  prices.  Similarly, 
some  Corn  Belt  producers  of  beef  of  other 
than  stipulated  qualities,  classes,  or 
weights,    might    gain    less    by  hedging. 

Experience    has    cast    light   on  some 
practical  issues  and  problems  associated 
with  the  functioning   of    futures  trading 
machinery.    A  substantial  volume  of  open 
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commitments  was  built  up  in  the  first 
4  delivery  months;  however,  all  but  a 
few  contracts  were  settled  in  advance  of 
the  delivery  period.  The  few  loads  of 
cattle  that  were  delivered  to  satisfy  the 
outstanding  contracts  were  handled,  pen- 
ned, graded,  weighted,  and  delivered  in 
Chicago  and  Omaha  public  stockyards 
without  congestion.  Facilities  for  handling 
larger  volumes  of  deliveries  apparently 
are  available. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  outstanding  sales 
hedges  were  canceled  by  the  purchase 
of  offsetting  futures  contracts--in  line 
with  classical  opinions  of  how  futures 
trading  works.  Hedgers  who  chose  to 
"buy  in"  their  hedges  rather  than  deliver 
sell  their  cattle  in  the  cashmarket.  There 
is  a  cost  of  making  (and  taking)  delivery 
in  futures  markets  as  well  as  in  cash 
markets.  This  cost  in  the  futures  market 
sets  a  range  within  which  settlement  by 
offset  takes  place.  Variations  of  the 
futures  price  within  this  range  might 
work  to  the  detriment  of  either  thehedger 


or  the  futures  buyer,  depending  on 
circumstances. 

Experience  to  date  indicates  a  tendency 
for  futures  prices  during  the  liquidation 
month  to  rise  above  cash  prices  by  $0.50 
to  $1.00  per  100  pounds.  Hedgers  who  have 
incurred  this  cost  may  question  the 
benefits  of  hedging.  Further  experience 
with  futures  trading  will  clarify  this 
issue  and  perhaps  point  to  the  elements 
of  cost  that  can  be  reduced. 

Apart  from  this,  the  viability  of  futures 
trading  depends  on  attracting  a  substantial 
speculative  interest  on  the  buying  side. 
If  the  volume  of  hedging  is  to  expand, 
enlargement  of  such  interest  will  be 
needed.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
investors  might  choose  to  buy  cattle 
futures  but  their  decision  to  buy,  may 
depend  largely  on  their  ability  to  fore- 
cast cattle  prices.  Here,  too,  further 
experience  will  be  needed  to  see  whether 
sufficient  speculative  interest  will  enter 
into  futures  commitments  on  terms  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  hedgers. 


Coming  Developments  in  Transportation 


Railroads  are  large  carriers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  5/  To  compete 
with  other  carriers,  railroads  are  in- 
novating in  equipment,  methods,  and 
rate-making  principles  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Continued  innovations  may  give  them  the 
flexibility  and  cost  of  service  required 
to  increase  their  share  of  agricultural 
traffic  in  1966,  and  perhaps  permit  them, 
in  some  instances,  to  regain  traffic 
formerly  lost  to  trucks  and  barges. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  railroads 
seemed  to  view  competition  from  trucks 
and  barges  as  relatively  unimportant. 
They  applied  for  and  were  granted  several 
general  rate  increases.  Inmany  instances, 
freight  rates   more  than  doubled.  Rail 


freight  rates  indexes  increased  up  to  1957 
for  all  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
1958    for    most    commodity    groups.  6/ 

By  1958,  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  rail  freight  rate  increases  were 
preventing  the  railroads  from  sharing  in 
traffic  increases.  Tonnage  measures  of 
rail  traffic  held  relatively  constant  be- 
tween 1946  and  1963.  However,  total 
intercity  freight  traffic  over  the  same 
period  increased  from  904  billion  to 
1,463  billion  tons.  Practically  all  in- 
creased traffic  was  being  carried  by 
trucks,  barges,  and  pipelines.  As  a 
result,  railroads'  share  of  the  total 
intercity  freight  traffic  dropped  from 
66  percent  in  1946  to  43  percent  inl963.  7/ 


5/  In  particular,  refer  to  the  following  issues  of  the  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation:  November  1962,  pp.  26-32;  November  1963,  pp.  31-42;  May  1964,  pp.  12-13; 
and  May  1965,  pp.  25-29. 

6/  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  November  1963,  page  13. 

7/  Annual'  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Innovations    in    Equipment   and  Methods 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  major  devel- 
opments in  the  technology  of  railroading 
as  they  relate  to  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural   products    in    1966    and  beyond. 

Piggyback.- -The  hauling  of  trailers  on 
flat-cars  over  the  Nation's  railroads  has 
also  grown  in  recent  years0  In  1955, 
"piggyback"  revenue  carloadings  amount- 
ed to  168,150.  By  1964,  these  had  grown  to 
890,216  and  were  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  ol  1,000,000  in  1965.  8/ 

No  aggregate  data  are  available  to  show 
what  proportion  of  the  total  U.S.  piggyback 
traffic  is  accounted  for  by  agricultural 
commodities  and  products.  However, 
piggyback  traffic  in  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  California  to  out-of-State 
points  increased  from  3,599  car  equiv- 
alents in  1963  to  8,832  in  1964.  9/  This 
represents  an  increase  of  145  percent  in 
1  year.  Piggyback  traffic  accounted  for 
1.3  percent  of  all  out-of-State  shipments 
of  California  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  1963  and  3.0  percent  in  1964.  As  a 
percentage  of  rail  movements  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  California, 
piggyback  movements  accounted  for  2.0 
percent  in  1963  and  4.6  percent  in  1964. 

Increases  in  piggyback  movements  out  of 
California  from  1963  to  1964  varied  widely 
among  commodities.  Lemons  increased 
from  28  car  equivalents  in  1963  to  311  in 
1964.  Oranges  increased  from  253  to  1,539. 
On  the  other  hand,  celery  car  equivalents 
increased  by  only  56--from  165  to  221,  and 
cantaloupe  car  equivalents  showed  a 
decline  from  414  to  287. 


Piggyback  service  from  California  was 
available  to  only  a  few  destinations  inl963 
and  1964.  In  1965,  service  was  extended 
to  many  points  in  the  South  and  other 
areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
view  of  this  expanded  service  area,  piggy- 
back movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables from  California  likely  will  in- 
crease in  1965,  and  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  expect  further  increases  in  1966. 

"Big  John"  hopper  car  s. --Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  Southern  Railway  System 
helped  to  design  and  later  purchased 
several  hundred  jumbo  size,  aluminum 
hopper  cars.  These  cars  can  haul  about 
twice  the  payload  of  grain  and  other  dry 
bulk  items  customarily  hauled  in  con- 
ventional boxcars.  10/ 

Between  1961  and  1964,  the  number  of 
covered  hopper  cars  owned  by  Class  I 
railroads  rose  from  65,886  to  81,168;  and 
average  capacity  from  69.3  tons  to  74.1 
tons  per  car.  Average  capacity  had  been 
stable  from  1955  or  earlier  up  through 
1961  at  about  69  tons.  U/ 

Southern  Railway  put  lower  rates  into 
effect  in  1963  for  movements  of  grain 
in  "Big  John"  cars  from  crossing  points 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to 
points  in  the  Southeast  served  by  the 
Southern.  Other  railroads  established 
similar  rates  for  movements  of  grain 
in  standard  boxcars.  After  considerable 
review  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  courts,  the  Southern's 
special  rates  for  "Big  John"  movements 
were,  on  September  10,  1965,  declared 
to  be  lawful  and  similar  special  rates  of 
other  railways  for  ordinary  boxcar  move- 
ments to  be  unlawful.  12/   Thus,  it  seems 


8/  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Statistics  of  Railroads  of  Class  I  in  the 
United  States,  Years  1954  to  1964,  p.  5. 

9/  These  data  were  obtained  from  California  Carlot  Shipments,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, 1963  and  1964,  released  by  the  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service  and  Federal-State  Market  News  Service,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

10/  Ivon  W.  Ulrey,  "Developments  in  Transportation,"  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation,  November  1963,  p.  40, 

11/  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Statistics  of  Railroads  of  Class  I  in  the 
United  States,  Years  1954  to  1964,  p.  8. 

12/  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Grain  in  Multiple- car  Shipments-- River 
Crossings  to  the  South,  Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  No.  7656,  September 
10,  1965,  p.  77.  
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likely  that  those  railraods  competing  with 
the  Southern  will  initiate  this  type  of 
service  in  order  to  compete  for  grain 
traffic 

Refrigerator  cars.— The  average  ca- 
pacity of  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the 
railroads  has  also  been  greatly  increased 
in  recent  years.  Before  1959,  average 
capacity  was  approximately  39  tons,  but 
by  1965  it  had  increased  to  55,3  tons. 
Accompanying  this  increase  in  average 
capacity  was  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  owned 
by  the  railroads  from  20,541  in  1959  to 
37,422  in  1964.  These  2  trends  in- 
creased total  capacity  of  refrigerated 
cars  owned  by  the  railroads  from  875,000 
tons  in  1959  to  2,067,000  tons  in  1964,  13/ 
Railroad-owned  refrigerator  cars  at  the 
end  of  1964,  however,  accounted  for  only 
about  35  percent  of  all  refrigerator  cars 
in  use. 

Innovations  in  Ratemaking 

Many  agricultural  commodities  are 
exempt  from  the  economic  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  when  carried  by  trucks  and  barges 
but  not  when  hauled  by  railroads.  Rates 
for  exempt  commodities  are  set  by 
negotiations  betweentruck  and  barge  oper- 
ators and  shippers  whereas  a  railroad 
may  have  to  get  over  a  series  of  admin- 
istrative and  legal  hurdles  before  it  can 
make  a  rate  change  effective  permanently. 

In  1958  Congress,  recognizing  the  in- 
creasingly effective  and  strong  com- 
petition in  transportation,  altered  the  rule 
of  ratemaking  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  It  was  amended  to  read:  "in  a 
proceeding  involving  competition  between 
carriers  of  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission, in  determining  whether  a  rate 
is  lower  than  a  minimum  reasonable  rate, 
shall  consider  the  facts  and  circumstances 
attending  the  movements  of  the  traffic  by 


the  carrier  or  carriers  to  which  the  rate 
is  applicable.  Rates  of  a  carrier  shall 
not  be  held  up  to  a  particular  level  to 
traffic  of  any  other  mode  of  transportation, 
giving  due  consideration  to  all  the  ob= 
jectives  of  the  national  transportation 
policy  declared  in  this  Act,"  This  amend- 
ment was  a  factor  encouraging  regulated 
carriers,  particularly  railroads,  to  put 
rate  reductions  into  effect.  Rail  freight 
rate  indexes  for  most  agricultural  com- 
modities and  many  industrial  products 
have  dropped  several  percentage  points 
since  1958  (table  9,  p.  35), 

"Multi-minimum"  and  "£Lat-per-car" 
rates,-- For  fruits  and  vegetables,  some 
railroads  have  offered  shippers  a  schedule 
of  rates,  decreasing  the  per  unit  rate  as  the 
weight  of  the  load  per  car  increased. 
Other  railroads  varied  this  ratemaking 
procedure  slightly  by  establishing  a  flat 
rate  per  car  and  permitting  shippers  to 
load  as  many  pounds  as  they  desired  per 
car.  Rates  for  multiple=car  shipments 
have  also  been  established.  Truck  compe- 
tition for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  growing  in  recent  years,  14/ 

"Point-to-point"  rates, --One  of  the 
major  ways  in  which  railroads  have  lost 
traffic  to  trucks  has  been  by  trucks 
carrying  the  "  short  haul"  traffic  formerly 
carried  by  railroads  at  blanket  rates. 
Groups  of  origins  and  destinations,  for 
which  uniform  rates  were  applied  on  all 
movements  between  the  groups,  were 
sometimes  quite  large.  Truckers  com- 
peted for  the  traffic  between  the  origins 
and  destinations  closest  together,  leaving 
the  longer  hauls  for  the  rails.  Railroads 
sought  a  ratemaking  principle  that  would 
reflect  this  competitive  situation  and 
permit  them  to  compete  with  trucks  for 
the  shorter  hauls.  The  principle  they 
adopted  was  the  so-called  "point-to- 
point"  ratemaking.  It  is  a  "mileage- 
scaled"  form  of  ratemaking,  and  has  been 
applied  so  far  primarily  to  grain  traffic 
in  the  East. 


13/  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Statistics  of  Railroads  of  Class  I  in  the 
United  States,  Years  1954  to  1964,  p,  8. 

14/  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situationf  May  1965,  pp.  25-29, 
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"No  frills"  rates. --Certain  railroads, 
including  the  Southern  and  the  New  York 
Central,  have  established  low  rates  on 
through  movements  of  grain  with  no  stops 
in  transit  for  milling  or  storage  and  with 
little  free  time  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Such  rates  are  called  "no  frills"  or  "bare 
bones"  rates,  and  have  been  justified  to 
ICC  on  the  basis  of  reduced  costs  to 
the  carriers. 

In  a  few  instances,  proposals  for  "cost- 
oriented"  rates  have  been  accompanied 
by  proposals  of  separate  charges  to  be 
applied  for  stops  in  transit  and  increased 
charges  for  additional  loading  or  unloading 
times.  Such  proposals  are  said  to  result 
in  "a  la  carte'*  rates.  This  separation  of 
charges  for  specific  services  permits  the 
railroads  to  meet  truck  and  perhaps  barge 
competition  for  point-to-point  traffic  of 
some  shippers  without  depriving  other 
shippers  of  the  additional  services  at 
higher  rates.  These  added  services  were 
formerly  supplied  on  request  by  railroads 
at  uniform  "transit"  rates  which  were 
charged  whether  or  not  the  shippers 
wanted  the  services. 

Outlook 

Railroads  are  adopting  new  types  of 
equipment  and  new  ratemaking  principles 
in  their  attempts  to  share  inthe  increased 
transportation  job  of  the  Nation,  Whether 
these  steps  will  offset  the  gains  made  by 
trucks  and  barges  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined  in  1966   and  the  years   to  come. 

Of  course,  innovations  intransportation 
equipment  are  by  no  means  limited  to  rail 
equipment.  Barges  have  been  improved  in 
tonnage  capacities;  powerful towboats  have 
been  engineered;   locks  and  canals  have 


been  or  are  being  modernized  to  permit 
larger,  more  economical  tows.  Special- 
ized truck  equipment,  particularly  for  the 
movement  of  grain  and  livestock,  has  been 
developed;  the  towing  of  2  trailers  by  1 
power  unit  has  grown  in  recent  years, 
primarily  in  the  Western  States;  the  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highway  networks 
have  been  and  are  being  expanded.  New  and 
large  cargo  planes  are  in  use;  airport 
runways  and  terminal  facilities  have  been 
improved.  Container  units  for  export  ship- 
ments of  meats,  poultry,  and  citrus  pro- 
ducts have  been  developed  that  can  travel 
to  port  areas  on  barges,  trucks,  or  rail 
cars,,  These  containers  have  built-in 
refrigeration  capabilities.  Increased  ex- 
ports of  grain  are  moving  in  large,  modern 
ships  directly  from  Great  Lakes  and  other 
ports.  Livestock  movements  to  foreign 
markets,  particularly  Italy,  by  water  and 
air  also  have  increased. 

Railroads  must  continue  to  innovate  and 
reduce  costs  to  retain  their  position  as  the 
major  haulers  of  agricultural  products. 
It  appears  that  they  intend  to  do  so.  As 
the  railroads  fight  to  retain  traffic,  long 
established  geographic  and  commodity 
rate  relationships  will  be  altered.  Some 
of  these  may  be  temporary  due  to  lags 
in  adjustments  of  rates  by  other  railroads. 
Others  may  be  longer  lasting.  Uncertainty 
concerning  future  rate  relationships  will 
have  a  dampening  effect  upon  investments 
in  new  production  and  marketing  facilities 
having  high  fixed  cost  and  upon  relocations 
of  current  facilities.  This  uncertainty  will 
be  most  pronounced  for  grain  and  grain- 
related  industries  because  of  the  relatively 
greater  reliance  on  rail  transportation  by 
these  industries.  However,  fruit  and  vege- 
table industries  will  also  be  considerably 
affected. 


Processing  Farm  Products 


Outlook  for  New  Products 

An  increasing  flow  of  new  processed 
products  of  farm  origin  can  be  expected 
during  the  forthcoming  year  because  in- 
dustry regards  new  product  development 
as  the  main  source  of  growth  and  profits. 
But  new  products  also  are  important  to 
consumers   and  farmers.      New  product 


development  has  focused  mainly  on  2 
areas:  Quality  improvement  and  con- 
venience-in-use.  Farmers  benefit  as 
processing  techniques  extend  marketing 
seasons,  provide  alternative  outlets,  and 
increase  availability  of  their  production. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  newer  processing 
technology  allows  farm  products  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  synthetics. 
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In  the  food  area,  a  large  number  of 
assorted  new  products  will  make  their 
debut  in  the  year  ahead.  Since  many 
of  these  new  products  actually  are  de- 
rived from  more  basic  developments  in 
food  processing,  a  review  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  3  main  areas  of  food 
processing--namely  canning,  freezing, 
and  dehydration- -might  be  useful. 

The  food  canning  industry  today  com- 
prises  about   2,200    canneries  producing 
about   1,200  different  canned  food  items. 
Volumes  exceed  21  billionpounds  annually. 
The  canning  industry  is  making  increasing 
use    of  several  processing  innovations. 
Length  of  exposure  to  heat  in  the  canning 
process  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  qual- 
ity.     The   increasing  use  of  high-tem- 
perature,   short-time    (HTST)  technique 
is  behind  processor  claims  of  "new  and 
improved    flavor.'*      Another  innovation 
of  interest  is  the  development  of  aseptic 
canning.     Here,  the  product  and  can  are 
sterilized  independently.    This  maintains 
quality  since  the  product  can  be  sterilized 
much  more   quickly  outside  than  within 
the  can.  This  technique  is  used  in  the  proc- 
ess  for    sterilized  milk  concentrate  de- 
veloped by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
USDA  researchers.   This  product--in  de- 
velopment since  the  early 1950*s--is  in  test 
market  now  and  could  be  available  to  con- 
sumers in  the  forthcoming  year.  Research 
indicates  that  the  product  will  only  take  a 
small  part  of  the  total  beverage  milk  mar- 
ket.  Yet,  only  a  small  part  of  a  25-billion- 
pound  market  could  be  profitable  and  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  dairy- producing 
and  processing  industries. 

Hydrostatic  preservation  is  another  new 
canning  development.  In  this  method, 
the  filled  cans  or  bottles  move  up  and 
down  through  towers  that  control  pressure 
and  heat.  This  continuous  system  saves 
steam,  cooling  water,  and  floor  space. 
The  possibility  of  reduced  operational 
costs  can  lead  to  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers for  canned  goods. 

The  frozen  food  industry  has  a  9-billion- 
pound-per-year  volume.  Vegetables, 
poultry,  concentrates,  and  prepared  items 
have    bad    the   greatest   recent  growth. 


Frozen  boil-in-the-bag  items  will  enjoy 
the  greatest  expansion  in  the  year  ahead. 
Led  by  successful  development  of  film 
material  and  sauce,  boil-in-the-bag  items 
now  can  provide  consumers  with  a  great 
variety  of  high-quality  products  with  built- 
in  maid  and  chef  services.  These  pre- 
pared items  not  only  utilize  vegetables 
but  also  large  quantities  of  other  farm 
products,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  and  flour 
necessary  for  the  sauces. 

While  processing  costs  are  high,  low- 
temperature  freezing  at  minus  320  F.f 
by  the  use  of  liquid  nitrogen  as  one  ex- 
ample, will  provide  consumers  with  items 
such  as  whole  avocadoes  and  freshtomato 
slices  in  the  next  year  or  so--products 
heretofore  not  available  in  frozen  form. 
The  method  also  imparts  to  some  products 
such  as  green  beans,  melons,  and  seafoods 
better  quality  end-products  than  those 
now  produced  by  usual  freezing  methods. 
Low-temperature  freezing  also  is  being 
applied  to  bakery  products,  and  if  properly 
handled  insures  oven- like  freshness  upon 
thawing. 

Dehydration* s  recent  advances  include 
new  methods  of  heat  injection  and  water 
removal.  Continuous-belt  tunnel  driers 
have  replaced  the  older  atmospheric  tun- 
nel driers.  Fluidized  bed-drying  of  veg- 
etables has  become  important.  Drum- 
drying  has  recently  been  adapted  for  drying 
sweetpotatoes,  pumpkins,  and  applesauce. 
These  developments  have  and  will  pro- 
vide consumers  with  dehydrated  products 
of  high  quality.  Another  proces  s  developed 
in  the  early  1950' s  showing  signs  of 
commercial  life  is  the  essence- recovery 
method  of  concentration  and  drying  of 
fruit  juices,  developed  by  the  USDA. 
Although  the  system  has  been  used  widely 
for  beverage  bases  and  in  jams  and 
jellies,  it  has  not  been  used  as  widely 
for  fruit  juices  and  powders.  However, 
in  the  next  year  or  so  it  is  likely  that 
fruit  juice  powders  and  high  density  con- 
centrates with  restored  essence  will 
become  available  to  household  and  in- 
stitutional consumers. 

Freeze-dried  foods  are  becoming  more 
popular  and  several  new  products  now  in 
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the  test  market  stage  will  become  a- 
vailable  nationally.  An  example  is  the  use 
of  freeze-dried fruits  inbreakfast  cereals. 
Consumers  can  look  forward  to  having 
freeze-dried  bananas,  strawberries, 
peaches,  and  blueberries  with  their  corn 
flakes  in  the  year  ahead.  Another  product 
moving  out  of  the  test  markets  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  freeze-dried  soluble 
coffee. 

Irradiation  has  been  discussed  as  a 
new  processing  method  for  many  years. 
Recently,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration approved  fresh  bacon,  potatoes, 
and  grain  for  radiation  processing  and 
the  U.S.  Army  is  now  submitting  bids 
for  procurement  for  these  items.  Radia- 
tion may  be  used  as  a  sterilizationmethod 
to  destroy  all  bacteria  and  other  mi- 
croorganisms in  food.  Lower  doses  of 
radiation  can  be  used  for  destroying 
surface  bacteria  and  other  microorganism 
in  food  and  thereby  extend  shelf  life  of 
fresh  fruits  such  as  strawberries. 


examples. 

New  chemical  treatment  of  fiber--  such 
as  permanent- crease  cottonfabrics--may 
slow  the  trend  towards  loss  of  markets 
to  synthetics.  Wool  researchers  have 
now  remove  "shrink"  from  wool.  This 
new  wool  is  now  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  synthetic  fibers  since  it  still  retains 
its  natural  desirable  characteristics.  The 
Department's  Wurlan  process  makes  wool 
more  launderable.  Over  a  long  period, 
cotton  and  wool  have  been  holding  their 
own  in  per  capita  usage,  but  have  been 
losing  in  their  share  of  new  markets. 
UoS.  cotton  and  wool  consumption  per 
capita  has  stayed  at  about  25  pounds 
per  person  for  the  past  30  years.  In 
the  same  period,  however,  fibers  other 
than  cotton  and  wool  increased  from  2 
to  14  pounds  per  capita.  Cotton  and  wool 
had  92  percent  of  the  market  30  years 
ago  but  have  only  64  percent  now.  Total 
consumption  of  fibers  has  increased  from 
27  to  39  pounds  per  person. 


The  food  service  market  is  quite  often 
the  proving  ground  for  new  food  products 
and  services.  Thus,  innovations  now  in 
use  in  the  food  service  industry  may  be 
forerunners   of  innovations  in  the  home. 

Innovations  in  convenience**  type  foods 
are  adopted  rapidly  in  the  institutional 
market.  The  away- from- home  eating 
market  consumes  about  one-third  of  the 
frozen  foods  now  used  in  this  country. 
Two-thirds  of  the  dried  potatoes  are  in 
packages  of  a  size  that  go  mainly  to  the 
institutional  market.  Precut  meat  items, 
such  as  steaks,  chops,  roasts,  cutlets, 
and  patties  help  in  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity control.  They  reduce  labor  costs 
and  equipment  and  space  needs  and  im- 
prove inventory  control.  Precooked  foods 
have  not  been  popular  in  this  market,  but 
some  partially- cooked  items  are  now 
accepted.  The  food  service  industry  was 
the  first  major  user  of  many  of  the 
dehydrated  foods  presently  available  on 
the  household  market.  Dried  onions, 
dried    eggs,   and  dried  whole  milk  are 

15/  John  Bjorksten,  "Why  New  Prodi 
September  1965. 


Introduction  of  new  convenience  foods. -- 
Each  year  a  number  of  new  products  are 
successful  and  prove  to  be  of  great  value 
to  producers  and  processors  in  their 
search  for  new  markets  and  higher  profits. 
However,  for  each  such  success,  industry 
studies  show  that  a  much  larger  number 
of  new  products  fail  to  win  wide  enough 
acceptance  by  grocers  to  justify  pro- 
duction. Furthermore,  of  those  new 
products  that  are  accepted  by  grocers, 
only  1  in  3  is  still  on  the  shelf  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

The  high  rate  of  new  product  failure 
results  in  higher  marketing  costs  which 
may  be  reflected  in  higher  prices  to 
consumers  and  lower  returns  to  growers. 
A  national  survey  by  the  Bjorksten  Re- 
search Laboratories  of  Madison,  Wis., 
shows  that  last  year  about  $3.25  billion 
was  wasted  by  industry  on  new  consumer 
and  industrial  products  that  failed.  15/ 
The  huge  economic  waste  resulting  from 
new  product  failures  offers  reason  enough 
to  find  more  certain  guidelines  to  suc- 
cessful new  products. 

:s    Fail,"    Drug    and  Cosmetics  Industry, 
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Economists  in  the  Economic  Research 
Service  recently  completed  a  study  of 
the  factors  affecting  sales  of  conven- 
ience foods,,  16/  This  study  showed  that 
the  following  factors,  listed  in  order  of 
their  relative  importance,  were  the  prin- 
cipal ones  affecting  sales  of  a  conven- 
ience food: 

1.  Cost  per  serving-** sales  tend  to 
vary  inversely  with  cost  per 
serving. 

2.  Competition  with  other  convene 
ience  foods  of  the  same  type-- 
sales  tend  to  vary  inversely  with 
the  percentage  of  total  sales  of 
the  product  group  accounted  for 
by  other  convenience  foods,, 

3.  Total  sales  of  the  product  group-- 
sales  tend  to  vary  directly  with 
total  sales  of  all  products  in  the 
group* 

4.  Cost  per  serving  of  largest- volume 
competing  convenience  food  in  the 
same  product  group— sales  tend 
to  vary  directly  with  cost  of  prin- 
cipal competing  product. 

5.  Availability- -sales  tend  to  vary 
directly  with  availability  in  retail 
stores. 

6.  Cost  of  corresponding  fresh  or 
home-prepared  food-- sales  tend 
to  be  greater  if  cost  of  equivalent 
fresh  or  home-prepared  food  is 
relatively  high, 

7.  Sales  of  principal  competing  con- 
venience food-- sales  tend  to  vary 
directly  with  sales  of  largest- 
volume  competing  convenience 
food  in  the  same  product  group. 
Wide  acceptance  by  consumers  of 
competing  produot  may  dispose 
them   to  try  a  similar  product. 


Processed  Potatoes 

The  introduction  and  improvement  of 
processed  products  has  greatly  changed 
the  marketing  of  many  products.  One  of 
these  is  potatoes.  In  recent  years, 
the  proportion  of  potatoes  purchased  by 
consumers  in  processed  form  has  doubled. 
Product  improvement  probably  has  been 
the  basic  reason  for  this  rise;  other 
factors  were  increasing  consumer  in- 
comes and  growing  demand  for  convene 
ience  foods.  If  present  trends  continue, 
about  half  of  the  potatoes  purchased  by 
consumers  within  the  next  10  to  15  years 
will  be  in  processed  form. 

Further,  processing  may  have  reversed 
the  downward  trend  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  potatoes.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  consumers  ate  about  200  pounds 
of  potatoes  per  person  annually.  By 
1950,  per  capita  consumption  had  declined 
to  about  100  pounds.  Since  1950,  per 
capita  consumption  of  fresh  potatoes  has 
continued  to  decline,  but  this  decrease 
has  been  slightly  more  that  offset  by 
processed  potatoes. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  potato  chips 
and  shoestrings  increased  from  8  l/2 
pounds  (fresh  equivalent  basis)  per  capita 
in  1956  to  about  15  pounds  in  1964.  Con- 
sumption of  the  newer-type  products-- 
dehydrated,  frozen,  and  canned potatoes~- 
has  increased  more  rapidly,  from  6  to 
nearly  20  pounds.  Thus,  the  consumption 
of  processed  potatoes  increased  from  less 
than  15  pounds  to  slightly  less  than  35 
pounds.  During  the  same  period,  con- 
sumption of  fresh  potatoes  declined  from 
90  pounds  to  approximately  75  pounds 
per  capita. 

Because  of  the  reduction  in  weight 
during  processing,  substantial  savings 
in  transportation  are  achieved  by  locating 
potato  processing  plants  in  production 
areas.  In  1964,  Idaho  processed  60  percent 
of  all  the  dehydrated,  frozen,  and  canned 


16/  Harp,  Harry  H.,  and  Miller,  Marshall  E0J  Convenience  Foods:  The  Relationship 
Between  Sales  Volume  and  Factors  Influencing  Demand,  Econ.  Res.  Serv.,  USDA, 
Agr.  Res.  Rpt.  81,  August  1965. 
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potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Nearly  naif  of  the  Idaho  potato  crop  -was 
processed.  However,  the  proportion  proc- 
essed in  Idaho  is  likely  to  decline.  The 
increasing  market  for  processed  potatoes 


accompanied  by  declining  demand  for 
fresh  potatoes  has  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  processing  plants  in 
other  producing  areas,  often  by  major 
food  marketing  corporations. 


Distribution  of  Farm  Products 


Retail  Food  Stores  and  Eating  Places 

The  number  of  retail  grocery  stores 
has  continued  to  decline  (table  2).  Re- 
cently published  data  from  the  Census 
of  Business  for  1963  show  a  decline  of 
about  6  percent  since  1958.  All  of  the 
decline  was  among  stores  with  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $300,000. 

Decreases  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
opening  of  many  new  supermarkets  and 
"convenience"  stores.  Many  of  the  new 
supermarkets  replaced  smaller  and  less 
well  located  stores.  Some  food  chains, 
however,  have  opened  new  stores  to  have 
outlets  in  new  shopping  centers,  although 
they  already  had  nearby  stores.  The 
number  of  large  stores  increased  from 
1958  to  1963  as  it  did  from  1954  to  1958. 

Average  sales  per  grocery  store  in- 
creased 28  percent  from  1958  to  1963 
compared  with  39  percent  from  1954  to 
1958.  Retail  food  store  prices  were 
about   1  pecent   higher   in  1963   than  in 


1958,  so  price  increases  accounted  for 
little  of  the  increase  in  volume  per  store. 
These  prices  rose  6  percent  from  1954 
to  1958.  Size  per  store  increased  because 
new  stores  often  replaced  smaller  stores. 
Also,  many  of  the  stores  built  in  the 
later  period  were  larger  than  most  built 
in  the  earlier  period. 

Grocery  stores  belonging  to  chains 
having  10  or  more  units  made  44  percent 
of  total  grocery  sales  in  1964,  the  same 
percentage  as  in  I960. 

Trade  sources  estimate  that  super- 
markets associated  with  discount  houses 
had  totaled  sales  of  $2.8  billion  in  1964, 
up  from  $410  million  in  I960.  These 
stores  accounted  for  4.5  percent  of  total 
retail  food  store  sales  in  1964.  These 
sources  also  report  that  1  out  of  3  discount 
houses  has  a  food  department. 

The  number  of  speciality  retail  food 
stores  declined  more  from  1958  to  1963 
than  the  number  of  grocery  stores  1 7/. 


Table  2. — Grocery 

stores:  Number, 

total  sales,  and  sales  per 

store,  1963, 

1958, 

1954,  and  1948 

Year 

Store 

*              Sales  ] 

Sales  per  store 

Number 

Million  dollars 

Thousand  dollars 

1963   

2kk,d3Q 

52,566 

215 

1958   

259,796 

1+3,696 

168 

195^   

287,572 

3^,901 

121 

19^8   

358,671 

25,038 

70 

Compiled  from  Retail  Trade,  Census  of  Business,  1963,  1958  and  195^. 


17/  Speciality  food  stores  include  meat  markets,  fish  markets,  fruit  stores, 
vegetable  markets,  candy,  nut  and  confectionary  stores,  dairy  product  stores,  retail 
bakeries,  egg  and  poultry  dealers,  and  other  stores. 
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There  were  22  percent  fewer  speciality- 
stores  in  1963  than  in  1958,  compared 
to  6  percent  fewer  grocery  stores. 

Eating  places  numbered  223,876  inl963, 
down  3  percent  from  those  in  1958  (table 
3).  Many  of  these  establishments  were 
small  and  had  no  paid  employees..  The 
number  having  paid  employees  continued 
to  increase--5  percent  from  1958  to  1964 
compared  with  15  percent  from  1954  to 
1958. 

Total  sales  by  eating  places  increased 
59  percent  from  1954  to  1963,  Sales 
adjusted  for  increases  in  prices  rose  27 
percent.  18/  Population  increased  18 
percent  during  this  period.  Food  consumed 
in  eating  places  apparently  accounted  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  total  food  con- 
sumption than  in  the  earlier  years.  Rising 
consumer  income  per  capita  and  increased 
travel  are  among  the  principal  reasons 
for  more  frequent  eating  away  from  home. 

Trading  Stamps 

The  impact  of  trading  stamps  on  food 
retailing  continues  to  remain  controver- 
sial. Recent  studies  and  observations 
indicate  that  trading  stamps  as  a  pro- 
motional device  for  food  retailers  may 
be  losing  their  effectiveness  and  may  be 
declining  in  importance. 

Recent  press  reports  state  that  some 
of  the  national  and  regional  chains  have 
discontinued  the  use  of  stamps  in  their 
stores  in  some  areas.  Reports  also 
state  that  some  smaller  chains  and  in- 
dependents have  taken  on  stamps  when 
the  large  chains  gave  them  up. 

A  survey  by  the  Super  Market  Institute 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  its  member- 
supermarkets  issuing  trading  stamps  de- 
cline from  77  percent  in  1963  to  70 
percent  in  1964.  Also,  a  larger  proportion 
of  supermarkets  operated  by  large  chains 


issued  trading  stamps  than  those  operated 
by  small  chains.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  supermarkets  belonging 
to  firms  with  sales  greater  than  $100 
million  gave  stamps,  compared  with  about 
half  of  the  supermarkets  belonging  to 
firms   with   sales  less  than  $50  million. 

A  study  by  Cornell  University  of  the 
operating  results  of  food  chains  shows 
that  the  total  cost  of  promotional  give- 
aways, including  trading  stamps  and 
other  promotional  devices,  to  chains  in 
their  sample  declined  slightly  from  1963- 
64  to  1964-65.  19/  Further,  examination 
of  these  data  shows  that  only  the  smaller 
chains,  those  with  sales  less  than  $100 
million,  reduced  their  expenditures  for 
promotional  giveaways;  firms  with  sales 
over  $100  million  increased  these  ex- 
penditures. The  same  study  also  shows 
that  gross  margins  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  were  lower  for  the  group  of  smaller 
chains  than  for  the  group  of  large  chains. 
Gross  margins  declined  from  the  previous 
year  for  the  small  chains  but  increased 
for  the  larger  chains. 

The  Progressive  Grocer  in  its  annual 
study  estimates  that  stamps  cost  chain 
and  independent  food  retailers  $680 
million  in  1964.  Chain  stores  accounted 
for  62  percent  of  this  expenditure.  The 
total  is  about  1  percent  of  total  retail 
food  store  sales  in  the  United  States  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Changing  Outlets  for  Milk 

Forty  years  ago  fluid  milk  was  dis- 
tributed largely  by  delivery  to  homes. 
Today  it  is  distributed  by  a  wide  variety 
of  outlets  including  supermarkets,  spe- 
cialized dairy  stores,  convenience  stores, 
vending  machines,  gasoline  stations, 
drive-in  dairies,  and  many  other  types 
of  outlets.  The  proportion  of  fluid  milk 
sold  on  home~delivery  routes  has  de- 
clined from  probably  80  to  85  percent  of 


18/  Total  sales  were  adjusted  by  dividing  by  the  index  of  prices  of  food  consumed 
in~~eating  places  ("food  away  from  home*'  index)  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.   This  index  increased  25  percent  from  1954  to  1963. 

19/  Wendell  Earle  and  John  Sheehan,  Operating  Results  of  food  chains  1964-65, 
Cornell  University. 
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Table  3. — Eating  places:    Number,  total  sales,  and  sales  per  establishment,  1963, 

1958,  195^  and  1948 


Year 


Establishment 


Sales  per 
establishment 


Number 


Million  dollars 


Thousand  dollars 


1963   !  223,876 

1958   =  229,815 

195^   :  195,088 

1948  :  179,185 


13,919 
11, 038 
8,731 
6,  Ma 


62 
48 

36 


1963   :  180,874 

1958  i  172,701 

195^  =  1^9,996 

19^8  :  iki,  163 


With  payroll 


13,329 
10,220 
8,142 
5,983 


74 

59 
5^ 
42 


Compiled  from  Retail  Trade,  Census  of  Business,  1963,  1958,  and  1954. 


the  total  40  years  ago  to  25  to  35  percent 
of  the  total  today.  Recently,  the  share  of 
total  milk  sales  delivered  to  homes  has 
changed  little,  if  any,  in  many  markets. 
It  is  likely  to  stabilize  •within  a  few  years. 

More  supermarkets  are  adopting  their 
own  brand  names  for  milk  as  -well  as 
for  many  other  products.  The  use  of 
retailer  labels  for  milk  will  increase  in 
the  next  few  years.  Generally,  milk  will 
be  bottled  for  retailers  by  milk  dis- 
tributors. 

Food  Distribution  Outlook 


areas.  However,  commodity  distribution 
will  continue  to  be  the  primary  means  of 
food  aid  during  the  next  few  years.  Par- 
ticipation in  commodity  distribution 
programs  will  fluctuate  seasonally- -gend- 
er ally  between  4  and  5  million  persons. 
About  18  million  school  lunches  will  be 
served  daily  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program--up  1  million  lunches 
from  the  previous  year.  In  addition, 
substantial  efforts  will  be  made  to  ex- 
tend the  Program  to  schools  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  and  low-in- 
come neighborhoods  where  school  lunches 
previously  have  not  been  available. 


Continuing  emphasis  in  1966  will  be 
given  to  improving  diets  of  needy  persons 
through  domestic  food  distribution  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. By  June  1966,  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  may  be  serving  approximately 
1  million  low-income  persons--well  on 
its  way  toward  becoming  a  national  pro- 
gram with  an  estimated  4  million  par- 
ticipants. The  Program  will  replace 
Federal  commodity  distribution  in  many 


Food  Stamp  Program.-- With  passage 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  the  Program 
shifted  from  a  pilot  to  a  permanent  basis. 
After  3  years  of  testing,  the  pilot  program 
was  serving  approximately  350,000  low- 
income  persons  in  43  localities.  By 
June  1965,  the  Program  was  operating 
in  110  areas  in  29  States  and  participation 
had  risen  to  632,000  persons.  As  of 
October  1965,  the  Program  was  operating 
in  or      openings      were    planned  in  207 
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localities.  Additional  cities  or  counties 
will  be  designated  for  participation  at 
periodic  intervals,, 

Under  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
participants  exchange  funds  in  amounts 
approximating  normal  food  expenditures 
for  food  coupons  of  greater  value.  The 
Federal  contribution  is  in  the  form  of 
''free"  coupons  identical  to  those 
purchased  by  the  households,,  The  total 
value  of  coupons  received  (purchased, 
and  "free")  varies  by  household  size 
and  income  and  enable  the  household  to 
obtain  a  more  nearly  adequate  diet. 

Coupons  may  be  used  in  designated 
local  retail  food  stores  for  the  purchase 
of  foods  except  for  a  few  imported  items. 
Retailers  deposit  coupons,  like  cash,  in 
local  banks. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1965, 
the  average  recipient  paid  $10,39  for 
food  coupons  worth  $16.77,  Thus,  he 
received  $6.38  worth  of  "'free"  coupons 
per  month.  During  the  year,  $85.5  mil- 
lion in  food  coupons  moved  through  retail 
food  stores,  of  which  $32.5  million  re- 
presented supplemental  food  purchasing 
power  to  low-income  persons  through 
bonus  coupons. 

Research  findings  indicate  that  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  has  been  an  effective 
mechanism  for  expanding  food  con- 
sumption and  improving  diets  of  recip° 
ients.  The  coupon  purchase  requirement 
helps  to  maintain  normal  food  expend- 
itures, so  that  "free"  coupons  are  used 
for  their  intended  purpose  of  providing 
supplemental  foods.  Recipients  can  spend 
coupons  for  a  wide  variety  of  foods  of 
their  own  choice.  These  include  fresh 
meats,  milk  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
all  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  provide 
through  a  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  is  available  to  households 
receiving  welfare  assistance  and  to  other 
low-income  households  which,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  are  not  receiving  welfare 
assistance.  Eligibility  criteria  for  the 
latter  type  of  household  are  based  upon 


household  income  and  size.  Eligibility 
standards  for  all  households  are  set  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  requirements 
for  State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
vary  by  State. 

Coupon  purchase  requirements  within 
each  family  size  increase  with  income. 
Therefore,  as  income  increases,  the  pay- 
ment by  recipients  for  food  coupons  con- 
stitutes a  higher  percentage  of  the  value 
of  food  coupons  received.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  program  operations  being  con= 
centrated  on  households  with  very  low 
incomes-=where    the    need    is  greatest. 

During  June  1965,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  recipients  of  food  coupons  were 
members  of  households  receiving  public 
assistance,  such  as  aid  to  the  disabled, 
blind,  aged,  and  dependent  children  or 
assistance  under  State  or  local  general 
relief  programs.  The  remainder  were 
members  of  low-income  households,  such 
as  those  of  unemployed  workers=-where 
food  aid,  in  many  instances,  provides  a 
primary  source  of  assistance. 

Commodity  Dlstribution.--During  the 
year  ended  June  1965,  needy  families 
received  1,140  million  pounds  of  Federal 
foods  valued  at  nearly  $227  million,  During 
fiscal  1965  an  average  of  about  5.3  million 
persons  received  Federal  foods  eachmonth. 

The  number  of  participants  has  been 
dropping,  partly  reflecting  shifts  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  In  August  1965, 
about  4.5  million  persons  participated-- 
down  from  5.1  million  in  August  1964. 
By  midwinter  1965-66,  normal  seasonal 
changes  likely  will  result  in  participation 
by  more  than  5  million  persons. 

As  of  August  1965,  Federal  foods  were 
offered  to  needy  persons  in  1,590  counties 
and  237  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territories.  Despite  shifts 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  there  was  a 
net  increase  in  the  numbers  of  cities 
and  counties  served  by  the  Program  during 
the  year,  as  States  are  encouraging  partic- 
ipation by  counties  without  food  programs. 
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During  the  current  fiscal  year,  an 
increasing  number  of  counties  and  cities 
■will  transfer  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
However,  new  counties  are  entering. 
Quantities  of  Federal  foods  distributed 
to  needy  families  probably  will  approx- 
imate about  90  percent  of  the  level  for 
the  year  ended  June  1965.  Distribution 
of  foods  to  charitable  institutions  should 
remain  at  approximately  the  1964-65  leveL 

National  School  Lunch  Program.-- 
During  the  year  ended  June  1965,  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  was  a- 
vailable  to  more  than  35  million  children 
enrolled  in  over  70,000  schools.  On  an 
average  day,  over  17  million  lunches 
were  served  under  the  Program.  This 
volume  likely  will  increase  by  approxi- 
mately  6  percent  during  the  current  year. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  Program  to  more  children  in  the 
neediest  schools--where  a  high  percentage 
of  children  are  needy  and  would  qualify 
for  lunches  free  or  at  reduced  prices. 
A  fund  of  $2  million  has  been  appropriated 
to  carry  out  a  1-year  experimental  program 
toward  this  objective. 


Program  expansion  may  be  accelerated 
through  passage  of  the  Aid-to-Education 
Act  of  1965.  Construction  of  new  school 
lunch  facilities  is  one  of  the  authorized 
uses  for  funds  appropriated  under  this 
legislation. 

During  the  past  year,  $130.4  million 
in  funds  and  $59.5  million  in  Section  6 
foods  were  distributed  to  schools  under 
the  Program.  An  additional$212. 9  million 
in  Section  32  and  416  foods  were  distributed 
to  schools  with  nonprofit  lunch  services- - 
most  of  which  were  participating  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  These 
Federal  contributions  helped  maintain 
school  lunch  prices  at  levels  within  the 
means  of  most  families.  Indirectly,  these 
Federal  contributions  helped  finance  the 
cost  of  the  approximately  1.7  million 
lunches  served  each  day  to  needy  children 
free  or  at  reduced  prices. 

Special  Milk  Program.  —  During  the  year 
ended  June  1965,  nearly  3  billion  half- 
pints  of  milk  were  served  to  children 
at    reduced  price  under  this  Program. 
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FARM-RETAIL  SPREADS  FOR  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS  RECENT 

TRENDS  AND  OUTLOOK 


Market  Spreads  Decrease  in  1965 

The  spread  between  the  retail  cost 
and  farm  value  of  the  market  basket 
of  farm- originated  fobds  in  the  first  9 
months  this  year  averaged  1  percent 
below  a  year  earlier,,  Also,  for  all  of 
1965  it  is  expected  to  average  1  percent 
less  than  in  1964  (table  4).  l/  Most  of 
this  decrease  was  caused  by  sharp  re- 
ductions in  spreads  for  meat  products 
in  the  first  and  second  quarters  as  the 
farm  value  rose  rapidly.  Short-term 
decreases  in  farm-retail  spreads  for 
meat  products  usually  accompany  ra- 
pidly rising  farm  prices  for  meat  animals. 

Costs  incurred  by  marketing  firms 
per  unit  of  product  probably  were  no 
higher  in  1965  than  in  1964,  and  may  have 
decreased  slightly  (pp.  33-39).  Volume  of 
products  marketed  increased  although  by 
a  smaller  percentage  than  inmost  recent 
years.  According  to  preliminary  es- 
timates, unit  labor  costs  declined 
slightly  in  1963  and  1964  in  spite  of 
rising  hourly  earnings  (p.  35)* 
Similarly  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product 
marketed  probably  did  not  increase  in 
1965,  despite  increases  in  hourly  earn- 
ings. Prices  paid  by  marketing  firms 
for  goods  (not  including  raw  materials) 
and  services  apparently  went  up  slightly 
in  1965.  Transportation  costs  probably 
averaged  about  the  same  as  last  year 
or  slightly  lower. 

Profits  of  food  processing  corporations 
per  dollar  of  sales  averaged  slightly 
higher  in  the  first  half  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  although  those  of  leading 


meatpacking  corporations  were  down 
slightly.  Profits  of  leading  retail  food 
chains  averaged  the  same  in  the  first 
half  as  a  year  earlier.  Sales  of  these 
chains  totaled  4  percent  higher  this  year. 
Nonfood  items  account  for  a  significant 
proportion    of   total   sales   of  retailers. 

Marketing  spreads  for  farm-originated 
food  products  rose  sharply  in  the  third 
quarter  after  declining  during  most  of  the 
first  half  of  the  year  (table  4).  The 
spread  between  the  farm  value  and  retail 
costs  of  the  farm- food  market  basket 
averaged  $642  (annual  rate),  up  2  percent 
from  the  second  quarter.  Meat  products, 
frying  chickens,  fresh  fruits,  and  fats 
and  oils  accounted  for  all  the  increase. 
Spreads  increased  mainly  because  retail 
prices  for  meat  products  rose  at  a 
greater  rate  than  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  meat  animals  (table  15 , 
p.  43). 

The  farm=  retail  spread  for  the  market 
basket  averaged  about  the  same  as  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1964  (table  5).  The 
spread  for  meat  products  averaged  1 
percent  higher  than  last  year,  while  the 
spread  for  fats  and  oils  was  up  10  percent. 
Changes  for  other  commodity  groups  were 
small. 


Farm  Value  Up  Significantly  From  Last 
Year 

Farm  value  of  the  foods  in  the  market 
basket  probably  will  average  about  $405 
this  year,  an  increase  of  almost  of  9 
percent  from  1964  (table  4).  This  increase 


1/  The  "market  basket"  contains  the  average  quantities  of  domestic  farm- originated 
food  products  purchased  annually  per  household  in  1960-61  by  wage=earner  and 
clerical-worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone.  Since  the  market  basket 
does  not  contain  imported  foods  or  fishery  products  and  other  foods  of  non-farm 
origin  or  the  cost  of  meals  in  eating  places,  its  retail  cost  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
all  foods  bought  per  family.  The  farm  value  is  the  return  to  farmers  for  the  farm 
products  equivalent  to  the  foods  in  the  market  basket.  The  farm- retail  spread  is 
the    difference    between    the   retail    cost    and  the  farm  value.   It  is  an  estimate  of 

gross  revenues  received  by  marketing  firms  for  assembling,  processing,  trans- 
porting, and  distributing  the  products  in  the  market  basket. 
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Table  4. --The  farm 

food  market  basket 

:     Retail  cost, 

farm  value, 

farm-retail  spread, 

and  farmer's  share 

of  retail  cost 

,  1954-65  1/ 

Year  and  month 

_                       '     Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer ' s 

:     Ketaii  cost  : 

spread 

share 

2/ 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

933 

398 

535 

43 

1955   

:  917 

373 

544 

41 

920 

369 

551 

40 

1957   

953 

380 

573 

40 

1,009 

407 

602 

40 

985 

377 

608 

38 

983 

388 

595 

39 

1960   

991 

383 

608 

39 

1961   

997 

380 

617 

38 

1962   

1,006 

384 

622 

38 

1963   

1,013 

374 

639 

37 

1964  3/   

1,015 

373 

642 

37 

1965  3/   

1,040 

405 

635 

39 

1964 

• 

1,014 

375 

639 

37 

1,012 

369 

643 

36 

1,006 

371 

635 

37 

1  AAA 

Oil 

JDl 

643 

36 

1,000 

360 

640 

36 

1,008 

361 

647 

36 

1,023 

382 

641 

37 

1,021 

383 

638 

38 

1,028 

386 

642 

38 

1,022 

379 

643 

37 

1,018 

380 

638 

37 

:  1,019 

379 

640 

37 

1965 

:  1,015 

381 

634 

38 

1,013 

383 

630 

38 

;  1,015 

385 

630 

38 

:  1,022 

395 

627 

39 

1,030 

413 

617 

40 

1,063 

424 

o  jy 

1,072 

423 

649 

39 

1,060 

420 

640 

40 

1,051 

414 

637 

39 

1/     Retail  cost  of  average  quantities  purchased  annually  per  household  in  1960-61 
by~urban  wage-earner  and  clerical -worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone, 
calculated  from  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


2/     Payments  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  products  minus  imputed 
value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 
3/     Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  5. --The  market  basket  of  farm  foods:     Retail  cost,   farm  value,  farm-retail 
spread,  July-Sept.   1965  and  July-Sept.  1964 


Change: 

July-Sept.  1965 

Item 

•  July-Sept. 

July-Sept. 

from  July-Sept.  1964 

1965 

1964 

Actual 

: 
: 

Percentage 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

: 

Retail  cost 

• 

:  1,060. 

89 

1,023.73 

37.16 

4 

:      319 . 

99 

284.48 

35.51 

12 

:  178. 

70 

178.56 

.14 

1/ 

86. 

16 

85.17 

.99 

1 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . 

:  160. 

62 

159.85 

.77 

1/ 

nil     IiUJ.Lo     ctllU.     VCgC  L  JDlCo     •  ■ 

:  231. 

53 

234.60 

-3.07 

-1 

17  a  f~  c     sin  /l         l  T  c 

:  37. 

63 

34.53 

3.10 

9 

Mi  c       1  1  anpniiQ    nrnHnpf  q 

:  46. 
• 

26 

46.54 

-.28 

-1 

• 

Farm  value 

A  1  O 

:      4- 18 . 

"7  C 

ID 

383.73 

35.02 

9 

:  176. 

34 

142.11 

34.23 

24 

:        79 . 

68 

78.35 

1.33 

2 

:  49. 

00 

48.64 

.36 

1 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

:  33. 

14 

33.34 

-.20 

-1 

rill     J.  L  UlLo     dlLU.     VcgcLdUlca     •  ■ 

:        61 . 

54 

62.52 

-.98 

-2 

"P  a  f  c     onH     /-*  n|c 

:  10. 

66 

9.91 

.75 

8 

M  t  o  r»  o  1  1  sin        1 1  c           c\  (\\  \  c  \~  c 

:  8. 

39 

8.86 

-.47 

-5 

Farm-retail  spread 

:      642 . 

14 

640.00 

2.14 

1/ 

:  143. 

65 

142.37 

1.28 

1 

:  99. 

02 

100.21 

-1.19 

-1 

:  37. 

16 

36.53 

.63 

2 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . 

:  127. 

48 

126.51 

.97 

1 

All  fruits  and  vegetables   .  . 

:  169. 

99 

172.08 

-2.09 

-1 

26. 

97 

24.62 

2.35 

10 

:  37. 

87 

37.68 

.19 

1 

Farmer's  share  of  retail 

cost 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percentage 

points 

:  39 

37 

2 

:  55 

50 

5 

:  45 

44 

1 

:  57 

57 

0 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . 

:  21 

21 

0 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  .  . 

:  27 

27 

0 

28 

29 

-1 

18 

19 

-1 

1/     Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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from  last  year  resulted  mainly  from 
higher  prices  for  meat  animals,  but  prices 
for  most  other  product  groups  also  were 
up. 

The  farm  value  of  foods  in  the  market 
basket  rose  to  an  average  annual  rate  of 
$419  in  the  third  quarter,  up  2  percent 
from  the  preceding  quarter.  This  rise 
resulted  mainly  from  increases  in  farm 
prices  for  meat  animals,  milk,  and  eggs. 
These  more  than  offset  lower  farm  prices 
for  potatoes,  several  fresh  vegetables,  and 
soybeans  (table     14,  p.  42). 

Retail  Prices  Up 

The  retail  cost  of  the  farm  food  market 
basket  will  average  between  2  and  3 
percent  higher  in  1965  than  in  1964, 
mainly  because  of  higher  prices  for  meat 
products. 

The  retail  cost  averaged $1,061  (annual 
rate)  in  the  third  quarter,  more  than  2 
percent  above  the  preceding  quarter.  Most 
of  this  increase  resulted  from  higher 
prices  for  meat  products  (table  14,  p.  42). 
Prices  of  several  fresh  vegetables  were 
down  sharply. 

The  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket 
was  4  percent  above  the  third  quarter 
of  1964.  This  increase  is  attributed 
mainly  to  higher  prices  for  meat  products, 
fresh  vegetables  (especially  potatoes), 
and  fats  and  oils  products.  Prices  of 
most  fresh  fruits  and  several  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  decreased.  Retail 
prices  of  frozen  orange  concentrate  were 
28  percent  below  the  third  quarter  1964, 

Farmer's   Share  Up  2  Cents  From  Last 
Year 

Farmers  will  receive  an  average  of 
39  cents  of  the  dollar  consumers  spend 
in  retail  food  stores  for  farm-originated 
foods  this  year--2  cents  more  than  in 
1964.  This  increase  will  be  the  largest 
increase  in  the  annual  average  since  1951 
and  the  first  since  I960.  The  farmer's 
share    averaged    39    cents   in  the  third 


quarter  this  year,  1  cent  less  than  in  the 
previous  quarter,  but  2  cents  more  than 
a  year  earlier. 

Higher   Marketing   Spreads  for  Beef  and 
Pork 

Characteristically,  increases  in  farm~ 
retail  spreads  for  Choice  beef  lag  rising 
farm  prices  for  beef  cattle.  Spreads  tend 
to  catch  up  after  the  farm  value  reaches 
its  peak,  causing  retail  prices  to  peak 
later.  This  happened  earlier  this  year 
when  the  farm  value  of  Choice  beef  rose 
from  an  average  of  43.3  cents  in  February 
to  a  high  of  50.4  cents  in  June,  dropping 
slightly  since  then.  Retail  prices  began 
rising  in  May,  2  months  after  farm 
prices.  They  rose  from  78.4  cents  per 
pound  in  April  to  85.1  cents  in  July, 
lagging  the  high  for  farm  value  by  a 
month.  As  a  result,  the  spread  narrowed 
from  34.7  cents  in  March  to  30.9  cents 
in  May,  then  rose  rapidly  above  its 
former  level  in  July. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  retail  price  of 
Choice  beef  averaged  84.4  cents  per 
pound,  up  3.8  cents  more  than  in  the 
second.  Most  of  this  rise  was  in  the 
spread,  as  the  farm  value  increased 
only  0.4  cent  from  the  second  quarter 
(table  6). 

The  retail  price  for  Choice  beef  was 
5.9  cents  higher  than  in  the  third  quarter 
last  year;  the  farm  value  was  up  4.9 
cents;  and  the  spread  was  L0  cent  wider. 
The  2  components  of  the  farm- retail 
spread  behaved  differently.  The  whole- 
sale-retail spread  averaged  2.4  cents 
larger  than  the  year  before,  while  the 
farm-wholesale  spread  was  1.4  cents 
smaller. 

The  retail  price  of  pork  averaged  69.7 
cents  per  pound  in  the  third  quarter, 
10.0  cents  higher  than  in  the  previous 
quarter  (table  6).  The  farm  value 
averaged  41.3  cents,  up  6.1  cents.  Be- 
cause of  the  larger  increase  in  the 
retail  price  than  in  the  farm  value, 
the  farm-retail  spread  increased  3.9 
cents  from  the  second  quarter  to  an 
average    of    28.4    cents.      It   was  again 
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Table  6. --Beef,  pork,  and  lamb:    Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  price  by  quarters,  1964-65 


Date 


Retail  price :Wholesale 
per  pound  l/:  value  2/ 


Gross 
farm 
value  3/ 


Byproduct 
allowance 

V 


Net 
farm 
value  5/ 


Farm-retail  spread 


Total 


Whole sale - 
retail 


Farm- 
wholesale 


Farmer' s 
share 


Cents  Cents       Cents         Cents       Cents       Cents       Cents         Cents  Percent 


Beef,   (Choice  grade) 


1964  . 

Jan. -Mar  !  77.5  52.6  1*7.2  4.1  1*3.1  34.4  24.  9  9.5  56 

Apr. -June  !  76. 0  51,1  44,5  4.2  40.3  35-7  24.9  10.8  53 

July-Sept.  78.5  56.4  47.8  4.2  43.6  34.9  22.1  12.8  56 

Oct. -Dec  !  79.3  54.9  46.7  4.2  42.5  36.8  24.4  12.4  54 

19§5  j 

Jan. -Mar   78.6  54.4  47.9  4.3  43.6  35. 0  24.2  10.8  55 

Apr. -June  *:  80.6  59.3  53. 0  4.9  48.1  32.5  21.3  11.2  60 

July-Sept.  84.4  59.9  53.9  5.4  48.5  35-9  24.5  11.4  57 

Oct. -Dec  


Pork 


1964  : 

Jan. -Mar  :  55-6  38.9  29.2  3.8  25.4  30.2  16.7  13. 5  46 

Apr. -June  :  54.8  38.7  29.8  3.9  25.9  28.9  16.1  12.8  47 

July-Sept.  58. 0  42.9  33-5  4.1  29.4  28.6  15. 1  13. 5  51 

Oct. -Dec  :  57. 1  39.7  30.3  4.2  26.1  31. 0  17.4  13.6  46 

1965  : 

Jan. -Mar  :  56.8  4l.l  32.8  4.5  28.3  28.5  15. 7  12.8  50 

Apr. -June  :  59.7  46.9  40.4  5.2  35.2  24.5  12.8  11. 7  59 

July-Sept.  69.7  54.2  47.3  6.0  4l.3  28.4  15.5  12.9  59 

Oct.  -Dec  : 


Lamb,  (Choice  grade) 


1964  : 

Jan. -Mar  :  71.9  47.7  44.2  7.0  37.2  34.7  24.2  10. 5  52 

Apr. -June  :  71.9  54.1  48.1  7.4  40.7  31.2  17. 8  13.4  57 

July-Sept.  75.3  56.3  48.9  6.5  42.4  32.9  19.O  13. 9  56 

Oct. -Dec  :  75.5  51.8  45.9  7-4  38.5  37-0  23.7  13. 3  51 

1965  : 

Jan. -Mar  :  75.4  55-3  50.2  8.1  42.1  33.3  20.1  13. 2  56 

Apr. -June  :  78.6  61.O  54.8  8.2  46.6  32. 0  17. 6  l4.4  59 

July-Sept.  81.8  58.8  53.7  6.8  46.9  34.9  23. 0  11. 9  57 

Oct. -Dec  : 


l/  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts. 

2/  Wholesale  value  of  quantity  of  carcass  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts:  Beef,  1.35  lb.;  pork, 
1.00  lb.;  lamb,  1.14  lb. 

3/  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts:    Beef,  2.25  lb.; 
pork,  2.00  lb.;  lamb,  quantity  varies  by  months  from  2.33  lb.  in  April  to  2.38  lb.  in  October. 
4/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproduct. 
5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 
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about  as  wide  as  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year*  The  -whole sale- retail  segment 
accounted  for  2.7  cents  of  the  increase 
and  the  farm- whole  sale  segment  for  the 
rest. 

Retail  prices  of  pork  averaged  1L7 
cents  higher  in  the  third  quarter  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  farm  value  was 
up  U,9  cents.  The  farm- retail  spread 
was  about  as  wide  as  in  July- Sept  ember 
1964.  Pork  production  during  July- 
September  was  about  5  percent  smaller 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Reduced   Prices   and   Marketing  Spreads 
For  Fresh  Vegetables 

The  farm  value  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
the  market  basket  dropped  29  percent 
from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter  this 
year.  The  drop  was  caused  by  seasonally 
larger  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
third  quarter  from  the  short- supply 
conditions  in  the  second.  Prices  farmers 
received  for  cabbage  in  the  third  quarter 
averaged  about  half  those  in  the  second; 
lettuce  and  green  peppers  were  down  45 
percent;  potatoes,  34  percent;  and  to- 
matoes, 26  percent.  However,  only  prices 
of  cabbage  and  green  peppers  were  below 
those  a  year  earlier.  Farm  prices  for 
carrots,  celery,  and  spinach  were  up 
sharply  in  the  third  quarter  from  the 
previous  quarter.  The  total  farm- retail 
spread  for  fresh  vegetables  narrowed 
considerably.  Prices  paid  by  consumers 
declined  a  little  more  than  farm  prices. 
The  spread  was  nearly  5  percent  wider 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Potatoes, °-The  potato  crop  harvested 
in  the  fall  of  1964  was  down  13  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Production  this 
spring  and  early  summer  was  not  large 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  reduced  stocks 
remaining  from  last  fall's  small  crop. 
Consequently,  retail  prices  rose  to  a 
record  high  of  $1.35  for  10  pounds  in 
July,  the  farm  value  averaged  50  cents, 
and   the    spread    widened    to    85  cents. 

Late  in  July,  supplies  of  new- crop 
potatoes  increased  substantially,  and  farm 
prices   broke.     The  farm  value  dropped 


to  27  cents  in  August,  almost  half  the 
July  value.  The  retail  price  dropped 
38  cents  to  97  cents  for  10  pounds,  the 
spread  narrowed  15  cents.  Prices  and 
spreads  continued  to  decline  in  September. 

The  Outlook  for  1966 

The  farm  value  of  foods  in  the  market 
basket  is  expected  to  average  about  the 
same  next  year  asinl965.  Prices  farmers 
receive  for  beef  cattle  and  hogs  are 
likely  to  average  higher  next  year.  In- 
creased supplies  of  citrus  fruits,  apples, 
potatoes  and  some  other  fruits  and  veg- 
etables are  expected  to  result  in  prices 
below  1965  levels,  if  weather  is  favorable. 
Farm  prices  for  most  other  commodities 
in  the  farm- food  market  basket  probably 
will  average  about  the  same  next  year 
as  in  1965. 

The  farm-retail  spread  is  expected  to 
average  1  or  2  percent  wider  next  year 
than  in  1965,  Spreads  for  meat  are  ex- 
pected to  average  wider  next  year,  and 
slight  increases  are  likely  for  most  other 
product  groups.  But  the  effect  of  these 
increases  probably  will  be  partly  offset 
by  decreases  in  spreads  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  market  basket  farm- 
retail  spread  increased  by  an  average  of 
2  percent  annually  (compound  rate)  during 
the  last  decade. 

Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  em- 
ployees are  likely  to  average  higher  in 
1966,  but  improvements  in  productivity 
may  keep  unit  labor  costs  from  rising. 
Prices  of  goods  and  services  are  expected 
to  increase  slightly.  Transportation  rates 
probably  will  be  about  the  same  or  down 
slightly. 

Retail  prices  for  foods  in  the  market 
basket  probably  will  rise  around  1  percent 
next  year.  Increases  for  meat  products 
will  be  partly  offset  by  declines  for  some 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fats  and  oils 
products. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  dollar  con- 
sumers spend  for  farm  foods  inthe  market 
basket  is  expected  to  average  38  or  39 
cents  next  year  compared  with  39  cents  in 
1965. 
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THE  BILL  FOR  MARKETING  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


The  bill  for  marketing  domestic  farm- 
originated  foods  to  UeSo  civilian  con- 
sumers ■will  amount  to  $48.2  billion  this 
year,  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
(table  7).  This  represents  an  increase 
of  2  percent  from  1964,  half  the  average 
annual  rise  during  the  preceding  decade<> 
The  marketing  bill  has  increased  each 
year  since  1950.  The  rise  this  year 
resulted  from  continued  growth  in  the 
volume  of  products  marketed  and  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  food  served 
in  restaurants   and  other  eating  places. 

Receipts  by  farmers  from  the  farm 
products  equivalent  to  these  foods  totaled 
$24.5  billion  this  year,  up  9  percent 
from  1964.  This  was  the  largest  year- 
to-year  increase  since  1951.  An  in- 
crease in  the  farm  value  of  the  meat 
products  group  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  rise  this  year;  the  remainder 
resulted  mainly  from  an  increase  for  the 
fruits   and  vegetables  group.     Sharp  in- 


creases in  prices  farmers  received  for 
meat  animals  more  than  offset  the  effect 
of  reduced  marketings  on  farmers'  re- 
ceipts. 

Civilian  consumers  are  spending  an 
estimated  $72.7  billion  for  domestic 
farm- originated  foods  this  year,  $2„9 
billion  more  than  in  1964.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  rise  from  1963  to  1964. 
Prices  paid  by  consumers  for  farm  foods 
increased  more  in  1965  than  in  other 
recent  years,  but  the  volume  of  pur- 
chases increased  less  than  in  1964.  The 
marketing  bill  accounted  for  66  percent 
of  consumer  expenditures  for  farm  foods 
this  year  compared  with  68  percent  in 
1964. 

The  marketing  bill  probably  will  in- 
crease more  next  year  than  in  1965. 
Increases  in  the  volume  of  products  and 
marketing  charges  per  unit  of  product 
are  in  prospect. 


The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  is  published  in 
February,  May,  August,  and  November. 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  in  February  1966. 
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Table  7. — The  total  marketing  bill,  farm  value,  and  consumer  expenditures  for 
domestic  farm  food  products  bought  by  civilians,  United  States, 
average  annual  1955-65 


Year 

Total  : 
'            marketing  : 
bill  : 

Farm 
value 

°  Civilian 
expenditures 
for 
farm  foods 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

average 

22.5 

18.3 

40.8 

1955   

32.0 

18.3 

50.3 

1956   

33.7 

18.7 

52.  4 

1957   

35.2 

19.5 

54.7 

1958   

36.8 

20.8 

57.6 

1959   

39.2 

20.0 

59.2 

1957-59  average 

37.1 

20.1  . 

57.2 

i960  

41.0 

20.9 

61.9 

1961  

hi. 9 

21.0 

62.9 

1962   

43.2 

21.7 

6k.9 

1963   

45.3 

21.6 

66.9 

196^  

47-3 

22.5 

69.8 

1965  1/   

W.2 

24.5 

72.7 

l/  Preliminary.     In  calculating  the  farm  value  of  wheat  products,  the  cost  of 
domestic  wheat  marketing  certificates  to  wheat  processors  was  added  to  the  market 
price  of  wheat  starting  in  the  second  half  of  1964. 


Beginning  with  i960,  estimates  in  this  table  are  for  50  States. 

Data  for  1929-54  were  published  in  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation, 
Aug.  1964,   (MTS-I5IJ-),  and  in  a  reprint  ERS  20  (1964). 
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COSTS  AND  PROFITS  IN  MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Labor  Costs 

Employees  in  food  marketing  estab- 
lishments earned  an  average  $2,29  per 
hour  in  August  of  this  year,  up  6  cents 
from  a  year  earlier  (table  8),  This  rise 
compares  -withthe  average  annual  increase 
of  8  cents  during  1954-64.  As  usual,  the 
average  dipped  slightly  in  July  and  August 
because  of  a  seasonal  increase  inthe pro- 
portion of  lower-paid  workers. 

Increases  in  average  hourly  earnings 
varied  according  to  the  sector  in  which 
employees  worked.  Earnings  in  food 
manufacturing  establishments  averaged 
$2.44  in  September  this  year,  about  3 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  In 
all  manufacturing  establishments,  the  av- 
erage was  $2.63  in  September,  up  about 
2  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  In  the 
wholesale  food  trade,  employees  earned 
an  average  of  $2.41  per  hour  in  August, 
up  3  percent.  This  compares  with  $2.60 
for  all  wholesale  trade,  which  was  also' 
up  3  percent.  Earnings  of  employees  in 
retail  food  stores  averaged  $2.03  per  hour 
in  August  1965,  4  percent  higher  than  in 
August  last  year.  For  all  retail  trade, 
hourly  earnings  in  August  averaged  $L95, 
up  4  percent  from  the  August  1964  level. 

Changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
reflect  changes  in  wage  rates,  in  the 
proportion  of  employees  in  lower-  and 
higher-paid  groups,  and  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  overtime  work  for  which  premium 
rates  are  paid.  Part  of  the  long-term 
rise  in  average  hourly  earnings  has  re- 
sulted from  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  higher-paid  employees. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  handled 
in  food  marketing  has  not  risen  as  much  as 
hourly  earnings  in  recent  years.  Unit 
labor  cost  in  1964  was  5  percent  above 
the  1957-59  average,  though  hourly 
earnings  were  up  26  percent.  2/ 


Hourly  earnings  of  employees  in  the 
tobacco  manufacturing  industry  averaged 
$2.01  in  September  this  year,  8  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  The  average 
declined  seasonally  in  the  late  summer, 
like  that  for  food  manufacturing  industries. 
The  monthly  average  reached  a  peak 
of  $2.21  in  July.  This  peak  was  15  cents 
above  the  peak  the  year  before. 

Hourly  earnings  of  employees  in 
plant s  manufacturing  t ext  ile-mill  product s 
averaged  about  6  percent  higher  in 
September  1965  than  a  year  earlier. 
Those  in  plants  manufacturing  apparel 
and  related  products  averaged  about  3 
percent  higher.  Employees  in  retail 
apparel  and  accessories  stores  this  August 
earned  about  4  percent  more  per  hour 
than  in  the  same  month  of  1964. 

Average  hourly  earnings  probably 
will  keep  rising  in  the  months  ahead. 
However,  increases  in  productivity  will 
keep  unit  labor  costs  from  rising  as 
much  as  hourly  earnings.  Improvements 
in  labor  productivity  may  have  kept  labor 
costs  in  food  marketing  from  rising  in 
1963  and  1964  in  spite  of  the  continued 
rise    in   hourly    earnings    of  employees. 

Transportation  Charges 

The  combined  index  of  railroad  freight 
rates  for  agricultural  commodities 
averaged  95  last  year  (1957-59=100),  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year  (table  9). 
Each  of  the  components  of  the  index 
showed  no  change.  Selective  reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  rail  freight  rates 
in  1965,  as  in  the  past,  to  meet  truck 
and  barge  competition.  Truck  rates 
for  interstate  movements  of  unmanu- 
factured farm  products  are  unregulated 
and  generally  unpublished.  Probably, 
most  have  been  relatively  stable  in  re- 
cent years;  this  stability  is  expected  to 
continue. 


2/  This  percentage  increase  is  related  to  hourly  earnings  and  fringe  benefits  of  all 
workers  engaged  in  marketing  food,  including  imputed  earnings  of  active  proprietors 
and  unpaid  family  workers.  Thus,  this  percentage  increase  differs  slightly  from  the 
percentage  gain  in  hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  employees,  as  shown  in  table  8. 
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Table  8. — Average  hourly  earnings  of  employees  of  firms  marketing  food,  tobacco  and 
textiles  and  related  products,  averages  1947-49,  1950-54,  annual  1955  to  date 


Year  ; 
and  : 
month  : 

Food 
marketing 

y 

Tobacco 
manu- 
facturers 
:  2/ 

:  Textile-mill: 
:      products  : 

:     ^  : 

Apparel 

and 
related 
products 
2/ 

:  Retail 
:  apparel 
:  and 
:  accessories 
:     stores  2/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Average  ; 

1947-49   \ 

1.11 

0.953 

1.124 

1.197 

1.024 

1950-54   : 

1.38 

1.19 

1.32 

1.32 

1.16 

1955   j 

1.58 

1.34 

1.38 

1.37 

1.27 

1956   : 

I.67 

1.45 

1.44 

1.47 

1.30 

1957   : 

1.75 

1-53 

1.49 

1.51 

1.35 

1958  

1.82 

1.59 

1.49 

1  (-1. 

1.54 

1.39 

1959  

1.88 

1.64 

I.56 

1.56 

1.44 

i960  \ 

1.96 

1.70 

1.61 

1. 59 

1.46 

1961  '. 

2.03 

1.78 

I.63 

1.64 

1.50 

1962  ' 

2.10 

1.85 

1.68 

1.69 

1.  55 

I963   ' 

2.17 

1.92 

1.71 

1.73 

1.59 

1964  

2.25 

1.97 

1.78 

1.79 

I.63 

1964  ; 

Jan  

2.23 

1.97 

1.76 

1.78 

I.63 

Feb  " 

2.23 

1.96 

1.76 

1.78 

1.61 

Mar  ', 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.78 

1.60 

Apr  ! 

2. 24 

2.04 

1.76 

1.78 

1.62 

May  '. 

2.25 

2.04 

1.77 

1.77 

1.64 

June  

2.25 

2.06 

1.77 

1.77 

1.63 

O  uxy 

2.24 

2.06 

1.77 
J-m  1  1 

1.77 
J-'  1  1 

1.62 

Aug  

p  P3 

1  77 

1  80 

1  62 

X  • 

uCpX .  ....... 

0  o£ 
c. .  cu 

1  86 

X  .  UD 

i  8n 

X  . 

1  80 

1  66 

UCXi  

p  o<^ 

1  81 

1  8p 

1  8n 

X  •  wv 

1  67 

x.  u  [ 

HO  V  .  ........ 

i  q4 

1  83 

1.8l 

1.66 

jjec  •    •  .  ...... 

P  P7 

p 

1  83 

1  80 

X  •  WW 

1.66 

1965 

1.69 

Jan  

2.29 

2.05 

1.83 

1.81 

Feb  

2.30 

2.09 

1.84 

1.82 

1.66 

Mar  

2.30 

2.14 

1.84 

1.82 

1.65 

Apr  

:  2.31 

2.20 

1.82 

1.79 

1.69 

May  

:  2.32 

2.19 

1.84 

1.80 

1.71 

June   

:  2.32 

2.20 

1.84 

1.82 

1.71 

July  

:  2.31 

2.21 

1.87 

1.82 

1.70 

Aug  

:  2.29 

2.07 

1.89 

1.83 

1.69 

Sept  

2.01 

1.90 

1.86 

l/  Weighted  composite  earnings  in  food  manufacturing  and  wholesale  and  retail  food 
trades  calculated  by  the  Econ.  Res.  Serv.  from  data  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
2/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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Table  9« — Rail  freight  rate  indexes  for  selected  agricultural  commodities, 

1957-64 

 (1957-59=100)  


Year 


Livestock 


Meat 


Fruits  and 
vegetables 


Wheat 


All 

grains  l/ 


1957  .. 

1958  .. 

1959  .. 

1960  .. 

1961  .. 

1962  .. 

1963  .. 
196k  2/ 


1957  .. 

1958  .. 

1959  .. 

1960  .. 

1961  .. 

1962  .. 

1963 
196U  2/ 


90 

1  r\ft 
1UO 

103 

99 

99 

102 

101 

101 

101 

102 

-LUU 

yi 

yo 

1  C\C\ 

99 

99 

9^ 

95 

99 

90 

yy 

00 

7  J 

yy 

oft 

yo 

oft 

9° 

yj- 

OK 
7  J 

CiT 

y  1 

y  1 

o£ 
yo 

oi 

yj- 

y^ 

yo 

o£ 
yo 

yo 

yj- 

Ok 

o£ 
yo 

o£ 

yo 

:  Cotton 

'  Combined 

Soybeans 

Wool 

:  Tobacco 

\  index 

98 

99 

107 

108 

101 

101 

101 

108 

101 

102 

101 

100 

85 

91 

97 

102 

100 

82 

90 

97 

99 

100 

83 

91 

97 

97 

100 

83 

92 

96 

96 

99 

83 

92 

95 

96 

99 

83 

92 

95 

l/    Includes  wheat. 
2j  Preliminary. 

All  indexes  reflect  changes  in  capacity  of  cars  and  minimum  weight  requirements, 
which  in  effect  lower  the  quoted  rate. 


Other  Costs 

This  year,  for  the  second  straight 
ysar,  prices  of  goods  and  services  (not 
including  raw  materials  and  labor)  bought 
by  marketing  firms  are  expected  to 
average  about  2  percent  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year  (table  10).  In  the  first 
half  of  1965  prices  for  goods  (containers 
and  packaging  materials,  fuel,  power, 
light,  etc.)  were  about  the  same  as  in 
the  first  half  of  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, prices  for  services  (rents,  prop- 
erty insurance  and  maintenance,  tele- 
phone, etc.)  were  up  almost  3  percent, 
increasing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  previous  year,  but  somewhat  more 
than  in  other  recent  years.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  1960*s,  these  prices 
were  relatively  stable. 


Interest  rates  charged  by  banks  on 
short-term  loans  to  businesses  have  been 
relatively  stable  in  recent  years.  Rates 
in  19  large  cities  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  averaged  5.00  percent 
in  September  1965  compared  with  4.98 
percent  a  year  earlier.  According  to 
press  reports,  selective  increases  in 
rates  have  occurred  recently. 

Profits 

Food  marketing  firms.-- Profits  after 
taxes  for  leading  corporations  manu- 
facturing food  and  kindred  products  (not 
including  alcoholic  beverages)  in  the  first 
half  of  1965  averaged  2.5  percent  of  sales 
compared  to  2.3  percent  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  a  joint  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    and    the  Securities 
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Table  10. --Prices  of  inputs  bought  by  marketing  firms,  1955-65 


(1957-59=100) 


Year  and 
quarter 

Intermediate  goods 

and  services 

and 
equipment 

3/ 

Yields  on 
mgn— grace 
long-term 
bonds,  per 

annum  kj 

Total 

:  Total 

Goods 
:  Containers 
:  and 
:  packaging 
:  materials 

J;  U<3  X,  • 

•     and.  ■ 

Services 
§/  I 

Percent 

1955   

91 

91 

90 

92 

90 

87 

3.06 

1956   

95 

96 

96 

96 

93 

92 

3-36 

1957   

98 

99 

99 

102 

97 

98 

3.89 

-1  oc;A 

xuu 

100 

101 

99 

100 

100 

3-79 

1959   

102 

101 

100 

100 

103 

102 

4.38 

103 

102 

102 

102 

105 

103 

4.41 

104 

102 

101 

104 

106 

103 

4.35 

104 

101 

102 

103 

108 

104 

4.33 

1963   

ioh 

100 

101 

102 

110 

105 

4.26 

-1  r\£), 

106 

i  no 

1  m 

102 

114 

106 

4.40 

196k 

Jan. -Mar.  . 

105 

101 

101 

103  ' 

112 

105 

4-37 

Apr. -June  . 

105 

100 

101 

100 

113 

106 

4.41 

July- Sept . 

106 

100 

101 

101 

114 

106 

4.41 

Oct. -Dec.  . 

107 

101 

101 

102 

115 

107 

4.43 

1965 

Jan. -Mar.  . 

107 

101 

101 

102 

115 

4.42 

Apr . -June  . 

108 

102 

102 

101 

117 

4.44 

July-Sept . 

4.50 

Oct. -Dec.  . 

l/  Also  includes  prices  of  office  supplies,  restaurant  supplies,  and  many  other  goods. 
2/  Rent,  property  insurance  and  maintenance,  telephone,  etc. 

3/  Implicit  price  deflator  for  investment  in  nonresidential  structures  and  producers' 
durable  equipment,  gross  national  product,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce. 
KJ  Aaa  corporate  bonds;  Moody's  Investor  Service. 


Exchange  Commission.  After-tax  profits 
averaged  10.3  percent  of  stockholders* 
equity  in  the  first  half  and  9.2  percent  a 
year  earlier. 

Profits  after  taxes  averaged  higher  in 
1964  than  in  1963  for  a  group  of  leading 
food  manufacturing  corporations,  both  as 
a  percentage  of  stockholders*  equity  and 
aa  a  percentage  of  sales  (table  11).  Profits 
as  a  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity 
increased  to  LU3  percent  in  1964  from 
10.5  in  1963;  profits  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  increased  to  2.7  percent  from  2.5 


percent.  Profits  increased,  both  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  and  as  a  percentage 
of  stockholders'  equity,  for  each  ,group 
of  food  manufacturers  except  canning 
companies  and  miscellaneous  food  com- 
panies. 

Profits  after  taxes  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  for  5  large  wholesale  food  dis- 
tributing companies  averaged  1.2  percent 
in  1964,  the  same  as  in  1963.  However, 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  stockholders 
equity  for  these  firms  increased  slightly. 
In  1964,  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year, 
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Table  11. — Net  profits  (less  provision  for  taxes  on  income)  as  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity  and  as 
percentage  of  sales  for  leading  food  companies,  averages  1935-39,  1940-44,  1945-49,  annual  1950-64 


Food  processing  companies 


7 

baking 
companies 


grain  mill 
products 
companies 


10 
meat 
packers 


canning 
companies 


10 
dairy- 
products 
companies 


9 

miscel- 
laneous 
food 
companies 


48 

companies 
combined 


wholesale 

food 
distribu- 
tors 


retail 

food 
chains 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Profits  as 

percentag 

;e  of  stockholders' 

equity  2/ 

Average 

ft  i 
0.  X 

Q  1 

j.o 

5«o 

7.9 

9-8 

7  0 

ft  li 

1940-44  ' 

8.7 

9.6 

7.4 

8.6 

10.5 

9.3 

8.9 

_  _  _ 

8.5 

1945-49   

15-9 

13.8 

7-3 

11.0 

13.5 

11.9 

11.4 

17.0 

15.5 

1950   

15.8 

13.4 

6.0 

15.4 

1  ^  ^ 

12.6 

11.5 

10.0 

i4.o 

1951  

11.9 

11.0 

5-0 

6.9 

10.3 

9.0 

8.5 

9.4 

10.1 

1952   ; 

12.4 

11.0 

3.8 

7.5 

9-9 

9.0 

8.2 

5.8 

10.0 

TO  1 

1  n  7 

D  •  D 

0 . 0 

11.1 

9-3 

O  O 

_L_L  •  4- 

1  QSU 

n  q 

12.4 

2  7 

7  8 

12.2 

9-9 

8  9 

XJ-.  J 

1955   

12.0 

12.4 

6.5 

10.0 

12.0 

10.4 

10.2 

6.7 

11.2 

1956   

12.2 

11.7 

6.9 

8.1 

12.1 

11.2 

10.3 

7-6 

13-1 

1957   

12.6 

12.8 

3.9 

6.0 

11.7 

11.4 

9.6 

7.6 

14.2 

1958   

11.7 

13.5 

4.2 

8.4 

11.5 

12.3 

10.1 

9.7 

13-8 

1959   

11.8 

11.8 

fA 

8.2 

11.3 

12.6 

10.7 

8.1 

12.9 

11.7 

11.9 

6.0 

8.6 

10.7 

12.6 

10.3 

9-9 

12.5 

1961   

9-5 

11.4 

4.4 

7.8 

10.3 

13.1 

9-7 

8.6 

11.3 

1962   

9.8 

11.7 

5.2 

6.7 

10.1 

13.4 

9-9 

5-5 

11.0 

1963   

10.7 

12.8 

5.3 

8.0 

10.5 

14.0 

10.5 

9-1 

10.8 

1964   

11.4 

13.9 

8.2 

8.0 

11.4 

13.4 

11.3 

9.2 

10.7 

Food  pre 

cessing  c 

ompanies 

6 

baking 
companies 


4 

grain  mill 
products 
companies 


10 
meat 
packers 


canning 
companies 


:  9 
10        :  miscel- 
dairy    :  laneous 
products:  food 
companies : companies 

=  1/ 


^3 

companies 
combined 


wholesale 

food 
distribu- 
tors 


Profits  as  percentage  of  sales 


retail 

food 
chains 


Average 

1935-39   

6.9 

3.8 

0.9 

3-1 

3.1 

8.6 

3.0 

1.5 

1940-44   

4.6 

3.0 

1.2 

3A 

2.9 

6.3 

2.5 

1.1 

1945-49   

4.8 

3.1 

1.0 

4.1 

2.8 

5-2 

2.4 

1.7 

1.4 

1950   

4.9 

3.1 

.8 

5-3 

3.2 

5.3 

2.5 

1.2 

1-3 

1951   

3-5 

2.3 

.6 

2.5 

2.2 

3.7 

1-7 

1.1 

•  9 

1952   

3.6 

2.5 

.4 

2.7 

2.1 

3.6 

1.6 

•  7 

.8 

1953   

3-5 

2.5 

.8 

2.3 

2.3 

3.6 

1.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1954   

3-5 

3.0 

•  3 

2.8 

2.6 

3.8 

1.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1955   

3-4 

3.1 

.8 

3.7 

2.6 

4.0 

2.2 

.9 

1.0 

1956   

■  3-4 

2.9 

.8 

3.0 

2.6 

4.0 

2.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1957   

3A 

3.4 

•  5 

2.2 

2.6 

4.1 

2.1 

.9 

1.2 

1958   

•  3-4 

3.9 

•  5 

3-0 

2.6 

4.2 

2.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1959   

3-3 

3.3 

•  9 

3-0 

2.6 

4.2 

2.4 

1.1 

1.2 

i960   

3.2 

3.5 

.8 

3.4 

2.6 

4.4 

2.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1961  ..."  

2.7 

3.2 

•  5 

3.1 

2.5 

4.6 

2.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1962   

2.6 

3.7 

.6 

2.6 

2.5 

4.8 

2.4 

•  7 

1.2 

1963   

:  2.6 

4.1 

•  7 

3-2 

2.7 

4.8 

2.5 

1.2 

1.2 

1964   

2.8 

4.6 

1.0 

3.1 

2.9 

4.5 

2.7 

1.2 

1.2 

1/  Includes  sugar  and  corn  refining  companies,  processors  of  vegetable  oils,  and  companies  manufacturing 
a  wide  variety  of  packaged  foods.    2/  Ratio  of  net  profits  to  average  of  stockholders'  equity  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year.    Stockholders'  equity  is  excess  of  total  balance  sheet  assets  over  liabilities. 
Compiled  from  Moody ' s  Industrial  Manual  and  company  annual  reports. 
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profits  for  8  leading  retail  food  chains 
averaged  L>2  percent  of  sales,  and  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity 
for  these  companies  decreased,  declining 
from  14.2  percent  in  1957  to  10.7  percent 
in  1964. 

Profits  of  leading  retail  food  chains  as 
a  percentage  of  sales  were  about  the  same 
during  the  first  half  of  1965  as  a  year 
earlier. 

Textile,  apparel,  and  tobacco  corpora- 
tions.--For  corporations  manufacturing 
textile=mill  products,  profit  ratios  were 
significantly  higher  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  during  the  same  period  of  1964. 
The  increase  in  profit  ratios  from  the 
previous  year  was  greater  in  1964  than 
in  any  year  since  1959  (table  12).  These 


ratios  were  higher  in  1964  than  in  any 
other  year  since  the  early  1950*s. 

Profit  rates  of  corporations  manu- 
facturing apparel  and  other  finished 
textile  products  were  higher  during  the 
first  half  of  1965  than  in  January- June 
1964   (table  12).     Profit  ratios  for  all  of 

1964  were  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
the  1940' s. 

Profits  (after  taxes)  of  corporations 
manufacturing  tobacco  products  averaged 
about  the   same   during  the  first  half  of 

1965  as  a  year  earlier.  Also  there  was 
no  change  in  profits  after  taxes  for  all 
of  1964  from  the  previous  year;  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  sales  averaged  5.9 
percent  of  sales  in  both  years. 
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SELECTED  MEW  PUBLICATIONS 

1.  "Changes  in  Transportation  Used  "by  Country  Grain  Elevators  in  the  Worth  Central 
Region,  1958-63,"  by  Bruce  H.  Wright,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-72^, 
July  1965. 

2.  "Changing  Structure  and  Performance  of  the  Northeast  Grain  Marketing  Industry, 
1957-62,"  by  Walter  G.  Heid,  Jr.,  James  E.  Martin,  and  Russell  F.  McDonald, 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  Misc.  Pub. -5^5,  June  1965.     (Md.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  cooperating. ) 

3.  "Convenience  Foods:    The  Relationship  Between  Sales  Volume  and  Factors  Influencing 
Demand,"  by  Harry  H.  Harp  and  Marshall  E.  Miller,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser., 
AER-81,  Aug.  1965. 

k.     "Developments  in  Marketing  Spreads  for  Agricultural  Products  in  1964,"  [Reprinted 
from  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-Ninth  Congress,  First  Session],  U.S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-14  (1965),  Aug.  I965. 

5.  "Food  Costs — Retail  Prices,  Farm  Prices,  Marketing  Spreads,"  U.S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  Misc.  Pub. -856,  Rev.  Aug.  I965. 

6.  "Frozen  Foods:    Margins,  Costs,  and  Returns  in  Relation  to  Display  Space,"  by 
Leland  E.  Ott,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-235,  July  I965. 

7-    "Geographic  Structure  of  Milk  Prices,"  I96I+-65,  by  Floyd  A.  Lasley,  U.S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-258,  Sept.  I965. 

8.  "Ingredient  Handling  by  Feed  Manufacturers — Capital  and  Labor  Requirements,"  by 
Carl  J.  Vosloh,  Jr.,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-727,  July  1965. 

9.  "Institutional  Arrangements  Influencing  the  Movement  of  Milk  in  the  South,"  by 

S.  P.  Parry,  W.  H.  Alexander,  C.  R.  Berry,  and  Lowell  Wilson,  Bull.-104,  Apr.  1965. 
(Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss.,  N.C.,  P.R.,  S.C.,  Term.,  and  Tex.  Agr.  Expt. 
Stas.,  and  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  cooperating.) 

10.  "Interstate  Trucking  of  Exempt  Agricultural  Commodities- -California, "  by 

W.  Miklius  and  D.  B.  DeLoach, ■ U. S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-216,  Aug.  1965. 
(Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  cooperating.) 

11.  "Inventory  of  Food  Products  and  Beverages  in  Establishments  That  Serve  Food  for 
On-Premise  Consumption,"  by  Michael  G.  Van  Dress,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res. 
Ser.,  Supplement  to  MRR-707,  Aug.  1965. 

12.  "Managerial  Aspects  of  Least-Cost  Feed  Formulation  with  Linear  Programming,"  by 
Joseph  H.  Stafford,  Leland  E.  Ott,  and  James  C.  Snyder,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ. 
Res.  Ser.,  MRR-729,  Aug.  1965. 

13.  "Patterns  of  Fluid  Milk  Distribution  in  the  Southeast,  1959  and  Projected  1975," 
by  D.  H.  Carley  and  J.  C.  Purcell,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Bull.-105,  Southern 
Cooperative  Series,  June  1965. 

ih.    "Scouring,  Baling,  and  Transporting  Western  Wools — Practices,  Problems 

Possibilities,"  by  Amos  D.  Jones  and  Hoy  A.  Richards,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ. 
Res.  Ser.,  MRR-723,  July  1965.     (Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  USDA  cooperating.) 

15.  "Structural  Changes  in  the  Federally  Inspected  Livestock  Slaughter  Industry, 
1950-62,"  by  Willis  E.  Anthony,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  AER-83,  Aug.  1965. 

16.  "The  Effect  of  Different  Levels  of  Promotional  Expenditures  on  Sales  of  Fluid 
Milk,"  by  Wendell  E.  Clement,  Peter  L.  Henderson,  and  Cleveland  P.  Eley,  U.S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-259,  Oct.  1965. 


Publications  issued  by  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  may  he  obtained  from  the  issuing  Station. 
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Table  13. --Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  July- September  1965 


Product  l/ 


Farm  equivalent 


Retail  unit 


Retail 
cost 


Gross 
farm 
value 


Byproduct 
allowance 


Net 

farm 

value 

2/ 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Farmer ' s 
share 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products  3/ 

All  ingredients   

Grain   

All  fruits  and  vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products   

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Lamb,  Choice  grade   

Pork   

Butter   

Cheese,  American  process  

Ice  cream   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fresh 

Horn;  delivered   

Sold  in  stores   

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   

Wheat  

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat   

Cookies,  sandwich   

Corn  flakes   

Flour,  white   

Apples   

Grapefruit   

Lemons   

Oranges   

Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Peppers,  green   

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   

Peaches,  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Beets,  canned   

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned   

Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozen  .. 

French  fried  potatoes,  frozen   

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy  r  

Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil   

Vegetable  shortening   

Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned   


> 


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
per  urban  wage- 
earner  and  clerical- 
worker  household  in 
1960-61 


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage -earner 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
household 

1960-61 


Dollars 

1,060.89 
319.99 
178. 70 
86.16 

160.62 

231.53 
U5.  2k 
^5.81 
69.^3 

116.29 
37.63 

1*6.26 
Cents 


Dollars 


2.25  lb. 

Choice  grade  cattle 

P  d 

81* 

k 

2.37  lb- 

lamb 

Pound 

81 

8 

2.00  lb. 

hogs 

Pound 

69 

7 

Cream  and  whole  milk 

Pound 

75 

2 

Milk  for 

American  cheese 

\  pound 

37 

7 

Cream,  m 

Llk,  and  sugar 

2  gallon 

78 

2 

Milk  for 

evaporating 

ll*^-ounce  can 

15 

2 

4.39  lb. 

Class  I  milk 

h  gallon 

52 

6 

l*-39  lb. 

Class  I  milk 

2  gallon 

1*7 

2 

1.37  lb. 

broiler 

Pound 

1*0 

2 

1.03  dozen 

Dozen 

52 

3 

Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Pound 

20 

8 

.877  lb 

wheat 

Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Pound 

26 

9 

Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Pound 

50 

6 

2.87  lb. 

yellow  corn 

28 

6.8  lb.'  wheat 

5  pounds 

58 

1 

1.0k  lb. 

apples 

Pound 

20 

1 

1.03  grapefruit 

Each 

16 

6 

1.0k  lb. 

lemons 

Pound 

22 

7 

1.03  aoz 

oranges 

Dozen 

80 

5 

1.08  lb. 

cabbage 

Pound 

9 

2 

1.03  lb. 

carrots 

Pound 

16 

7 

1.08  lb. 

celery 

Pound 

15 

5 

1.09  lb. 

cucumbers 

Pound 

18 

5 

1.88  lb. 

lettuce 

Head 

22 

9 

1.06  lb. 

Pound 

13 

7 

1.09  lb. 

peppers 

Pound 

30 

0 

10.U2  lb 

potatoes 

10  pounds 

99 

1* 

.71  lb. 

spinach 

10  ounces 

29 

l* 

1.18  lb. 

tomatoes 

Pound 

28 

8 

1.60  lb. 

Calif,  cling  peaches 

No.  2i  can 

32 

1 

I.85  lb. 

pears  for  canning 

No.  2j  can 

1*6 

9 

1.2U  lb. 

beets  for  canning 

No.  303  can 

16 

6 

2.U95  lb 

sweet  corn 

No.  303  can 

20 

1 

.69  lb. 

peas  for  canning 

No.  303  can 

21* 

0 

1.84  lb. 

tomatoes  for  canning 

No.  303  can 

16 

1 

3.57  lb. 

oranges 

6-ounce  can 

22 

0 

I.38  lb. 

potatoes 

9  ounces 

17 

5 

.70  lb. 

peas  for  freezing 

10  ounces 

20 

1* 

1.00  lb. 

Mich,  dry  beans 

Pound 

17 

2 

Soybeans 

cottonseed,  and  milk 

Pound 

27 

9 

1.33  lb. 

peanuts 

12-ounce  jar 

1*5 

1 

Soybeans 

cottonseed,  and  corn 

Pint 

35 

U 

Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

3  pounds 

87 

7 

Sugar  be 

its  and  cane 

5  pounds 

58 

9 

Wheat,  tomatoes,  cheese,  sugar 

15i-ounce  can 

15 

1 

31.01* 


53.9 
53.7 

■*7.3 


it/6 -3 
23.7 


it/3 -7 
2-5 


22.6 


1.1* 


1*18.75 

61*2.11* 

39 

176. 3k 

11*3.65 

55 

79.68 

99.02 

i*5 

1*9.00 

37.16 

57 

33.11* 

127.1*8 

21 

25.96 

16 

61.51* 

169.99 

27 

35-39 

79.85 

31 

12.91* 

32.87 

28 

22.1*5 

1*6.98 

32 

26.15 

90.11* 

22 

10.66 

26.97 

28 

8.39 

37.87 

18 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

U8. 5 

35.9 

57 

1*6.9 

57 

"+1. 3 

2(5.1* 

59 

55.1 

20.1 

73 

15.1 

22.6 

1*0 

21*.  8 

53.  k 

32 

6.1* 

8.8 

1*2 

22.0 

30.6 

1*2 

22.0 

25.2 

1+7 

21.0 

19.2 

52 

32.6 

19-7 

62 

3-1* 

17.1* 

16 

2.7 

13 

3.0 

■ 

11 

1*  .2 

1*6.1* 

8 

26.3 

9 

21.2 

36.9 

36 

5-k 

1U.7 

27 

l*.l 

12.5 

25 

5-6 

17.1 

25 

19.1 

61.1* 

2l* 

2.1* 

6.8 

26 

5-5 

11.2 

33 

5-1 

10.1* 

33 

6.1* 

12.1 

35 

7-1 

15.8 

31 

1*.7 

9.0 

3l* 

8.7 

21.3 

29 

32.3 

67.1 

32 

7-9 

21.5 

27 

10.5 

18.3 

3° 

5-1 

27.0 

16 

10.1 

36.8 

22 

15-1* 

Y 

2.5 

17.6 

12 

3-3 

20.7 

11* 

2.9 

13.2 

18 

9-7 

12.3 

1*1* 

1*.8 

12.7 

27 

3-6 

16.8 

18 

6.1* 

10.8 

37 

7.8 

20.1 

28 

15-1 

30.0 

33 

8.3 

27.1 

23 

27.3 

60.1* 

31 

5/21.2 

5/37.7 

5/36 

1.9 

13.2 

13 

1/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.     For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed—Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major 
products  except  lard) — the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 
2/  Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/  For  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  and  the  individual  wheat  products,  gross  farm  value,  byproduct  allowance,  net  farm  value,  and  farmers  share  are 
based  on  the  market  price  of  wheat  received  by  farmers  plus  75  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers  and  the  value  of  the  domestic 
marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers  complying  fully  with  the  Wheat  Program. 

U/  Based  on  market  price  of  corn  received  by  farmers;  no  allowance  made  for  price  support  payment  received  by  farmers  who  comply  with  the  Federal  Feed  Grain 
Program. 

5/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producers  was  25. 1  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  35*0  cents,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  ^3  percent. 
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lit. --Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost  and  farm 
July-September  196b,  and 


value,  July-September  1965, 
1957-59  average 


April-June  I965, 


Product  1/ 


Retail  unit 


July- 
Sept. 
1965 


Apr.  - 

July- 

1957-59 

June 

Sept. 

average 

1965 

196k 

Percentage  change 
July-Sept.  1965 
from- 


Apr.  - 

June 

1965 


July- 
Sept. 
1964 


Ejet  I'arm  value  2J 


July- 
Sept. 
1965 


Apr.- 

June 
1965 


July- 
Sept. 
196U 


1957-59 

average 


Percentage  change 
July-Sept.  I965 
from- 


Apr.  - 

June 

1965 


July- 
Sept. 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products 
All  ingredients   

Grain   

All  fruits  and  vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products   

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Lamb,  Choice  grade   

Pork  

Butter   

Cheese,  American  process   

Ice  cream   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fresh 

Home  delivered   

Sold  in  stores  

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  . 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   

Wheat   

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  . . . 

Cookies,  sandwich   

Corn  flakes   

Flour,  white   

Apples   

Grapefruit   

Lemons   

Oranges   

Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Peppers,  green   

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   

Peaches,  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Beets,  canned   

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned   

Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozen 
French  fried  potatoes,  frozen  ... 

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy   

Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil   

Vegetable  shortening   

Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned  .... 


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage -earner 
and 
)>  clerical- 
worker 
household 
in 
1960-61 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Pound 
pound 
gallon 
■ounce  can 


■p  gallon 
2  gallon 


Pound 
Dozen 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
12  ounces 
5  pounds 

Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Head 

Pound 

Pound 
10  pounds 
10  ounces 

Pound 

No.  2i  can 

No.  2$  can 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

6 -ounce  can 
9  ounces 
10  ounces 
Pound 

Pound 
12 -ounce  Jar 
Pint 
3  pounds 

5  pounds 
i55--oun.ee  can 


Dollars 
1,060.89 
319.99 
178.70 
86.16 


Dpi  Lars  Dollars 

l/l,038.  U3  24,023.73 
292.20  }/2Qk.kQ 
177.83  178.56 
82.63  85.17 


Dollars 
982.65 
285.05 
173.33 
93.02 


160.62 

160 

87 

159 

85 

148.40 

231.53 

1/241 

04 

234 

60 

202.96 

115. 24 

2/124 

69 

2/rn* 

75 

91.15 

1*5.81 

!*3 

48 

49 

12 

36.26 

69. 43 

3/81 

21 

1/65 

63 

54.89 

116.29 

116 

35 

I/119 

85 

111.81 

3 1 .  oj 

37 

73 

34 

53 

37. 5o 

46.26 

46 

13 

46 

5^ 

42. 33 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

84.lt 

80 

6 

78 

5 

78.1 

81.8 

78 

6 

1/75 

3 

70. 0 

69.7 

59 

7 

3/58 

0 

60.5 

75.2 

74 

9 

74 

0 

73.2 

37.7 

37 

O 

3° 

5 

32.3 

78.2 

79 

3 

79 

9 

84.2 

15.2 

15 

2 

14 

8 

14.5 

52.6 

52 

1 

53 

0 

50.8 

47.2 

46 

7 

47 

6 

46.6 

40.2 

39 

0 

38 

2 

43.5 

52.3 

49 

2 

54 

2 

56.2 

20.8 

20 

9 

20 

7 

I8.5 

26.9 

26 

8 

26 

3 



— 

50.6 

50 

O 

0 

50 

0 

28.9 

28 

9 

29 

0 

24.5 

58.1 

58 

2 

57 

1 

53.3 

20.1 

19 

0 

21 

0 

16.1 

16.6 

13 

9 

17 

7 

10.7 

22.7 

24 

2 

20 

1 

18.4 

80.5 

74 

5 

93 

3 

66.0 

9.2 

13 

0 

10 

0 

8.7 

16.7 

15 

1 

15 

6 

14.5 

15.5 

15 

5 

15 

8 

15.3 

18.5 

25 

4 

18 

3 

22.9 

29 

3 

22 

8 

22.6 

13*7 

12 

7 

11 

2 

30.0 

45 

4 

1/29 
89 

9 

99-1* 

112 

1 

1 

58.3 

29.4 

29 

2 

1/29 

6 

28.8 

1/39 

0 

28 

8 

30.1 

32.1 

32 

2 

33 

31*.  3 

46.9 

44 

8 

50 

5 

16.6 

16 

5 

16 

6 

20.1 

19 

9 

19 

1 

17.8 

24.0 

23 

8 

22 

7 

21.0 

16.1 

16 

0 

16 

1 

15.6 

22.0 

23 

7 

30 

4 

23.4 

17.5 

17 

2 

16 

4 

20.4 

20 

6 

21 

0 

19.9 

17.2 

17 

2 

16 

7 

16.3 

27.9 

28 

0 

25 

9 

27.4 

45.1 

45 

0 

1*3 

7 

41.4 

35-4 

35 

0 

31 

7 

87.7 

89 

3 

77 

9 

90.4 

58.9 

59 

1 

60 

3 

54.5 

15.1 

15 

0 

15 

1 

Percent  Percent 
4 
12 

y 


Dollars      Dollars      Dollars    Dollars    Percent  Percent 


2 

10 

V 
4 


V 


5 
-15 

it/ 
V 

y 


5 
4 
17 

Hi 
-1 


y 

"i 

0 

y 

6 
19 
-6 


-29 
11 

0 
-27 
-22 

8 
-31* 
-11 

1 
-26 

y 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

-7 
2 
-1 


V 

1 

-2 

y 
1 


7 
-2 
1 

y 
22 

y 
12 
-1 

0 

-4 
-7 

0 
5 

6 
0 

-28 
7 
-3 

3 


418 

75 

1/410.55 

383.  T3 

387 

87 

2 

9 

176 

3>* 

164.07 

142.11 

154 

47 

7 

24 

79 

68 

77.12 

78.35 

77 

85 

3 

2 

49 

00 

46.40 

48.64 

56 

28 

6 

1 

y 

33.14 

32.5^ 

33.34 

30.55 

25.96 

25  •  26 

25.78 

23.40 

-1 

61.54 

1/70.28 

62.52 

50.05 

y 

35-39 

44.73 

36.39 

28.70 

-7 

12.94 

13.00 

15.64 

12.26 

6 

22.45 

31-73 

20.75 

16.44 

-3 

26.15 

1/25.55 

26.13 

21.35 

9 

1U.  OO 

1/11-82 

9.91 

11.19 

8. 39 

8.32 

8. 86 

7.48 

Percent 

Cents 

C':- 

Cents 

'.'ei  1 

8 

48.5 

48.1 

43.6 

48.3 

9 

46.9 

46.6 

42.4 

40.2 

20 

>H.3 

35-2 

29.4 

31.0 

2 

55.1 

51*.  3 

52.9 

52.6 

3 

15.1 

15.1 

14.8 

14.2 

-2 

24.8 

24.7 

24.5 

23.4 

3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

-1 

22.0 

20.9 

21.7 

21.9 

-1 

22.0 

20.9 

21.7 

21.9 

5 

21.0 

21.1 

20.2 

24.4 

-4 

32.6 

28.6 

33.6 

36.1 

y 

3."* 

3.3 

3.3 

3.0 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.4 

2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

4.2 

4.2 

l*.3 

V 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

2 

21.2 

20.3 

21.0 

18.8 

-4 

5.1* 

5.9 

5-1 

4.7 

-6 

4.1 

3.0 

5.5 

2.7 

13 

5.6 

6.9 

5.2 

4.2 

-14 

19.1 

18.0 

32.6 

23.2 

2.4 

5.5 
5.1 

6.4 
7.1 
4.7 
8.7 

32.3 
7.9 

10.5 

5.1 
10.1 
1.2 
2.5 
3.3 
2.9 

9.7 
4.8 
3.6 
6.4 

7.8 

15-1 
8.3 
27.3 

21.2 
1.9 


4.7 
4.8 
4.8 
6.3 

12.9 
4.9 

15.7 

49.2 
5-1 

14.2 

5.0 
8.1 
1.2 
2.5 

3.2 

2.8 

9.9 

1/4.7 


15.3 
9.2 
30.6 

21.2 
1.8 


3.2 

4.5 
5.1 
5.6 
7.1 
3-1 
9-3 
29.8 
5-6 
9-6 

4.8 
9.1 
1.1 
2.4 
3-2 
2.5 

15.7 
2.3 
3-2 
6.4 

7.1 
14.T 

7.7 
25.2 

24.3 
1.8 


2.4 
3-7 
4.4 

6.0 
3-4 

17.8 

10.6 

6.1 


2.4 
3.1 
2.3 

8.2 

n 
7.8 

14.1 
28.2 


2 
3 

-12 
-21 

y 

-29 

2 

-10 

1 


Percent  Percent 


-2 
-3 
-17 


y 


1 

17 

1 
0 

y 


5 
5 


37 
-19 
6 

-49 
15 
6 
2 

-45 
-4 

-45 

-34 
55 

-26 


25 
0 
0 
3 
4 

-2 
2 
3 
5 

-11 
-1 
-10 

-11 

0 

6 


11 
11 

40 

4 
2 
1 


3 
0 
0 
-2 
0 
1 

6 
-25 


-25 

22 
0 
14 

0 

52 

-6 
8 
41 

9 

6 
11 
9 
4 
3 
16 

-38 
109 
12 
0 

10 

3 


-13 

6 


1/    '  . iduct  groups  include  more  Items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed--Cholce  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major 
prod  I'.ls  except  lard)  —  the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 
2/    Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/    Most  farm  value  figures  for  July-September  1964  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indicated. 

4/    Less  than  0.5  percent. 

5_/    For  the  bakery  products  group  and  the  individual  wheat  products  the  net  farm  value  for  July  1964  to  date  is  based  on  the  market  price  of  wheat  received 
by  farmers  plus  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers.    Biis  coBt  equals  the  value  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers 
complying  fully  with  the  Wheat  Program. 


-  1.3  - 


-Farm  food  products:  Farm- 
April  -June 


retail  spread  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  cost,  July -Sept ember 
1965,  July-September  196k,  and  1957-59  average 


1965, 


Farm-retail  spread  2.]~ 


Product  1/ 


Retail  unit 


July- 
Sept. 
1965 


Apr .- 

June 
1965 


July- 
Sept. 
196^  2/ 


1957-59 
average 


Percentage  change 
July-Sept.  1965 
 from-  


Apr.- 

June 

3.965 


Sept . 
19& 


Farmer's  share 


July- 
Sept. 
1965 


Apr .- 
June 
1965 


July- 
Sept  . 

19&4- 


1957-59 

average 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products  £/ 

All  ingredients   

Grain   

All  fruits  and  vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products   

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Lamb,  Choice  grade   

Pork  

Butter   

Cheese,  American  process   

Ice  cream   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fresh 

Home  delivered   

Sold  in  stores   

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  . 
Eggs*  Grade  A  large   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   

Wheat   

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  . . . 

Cookies,  sandwich   

Com  flakes  

Flour,  white   

Apples   

Grapefruit   

Lemons   

Oranges   

Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Peppers,  green   

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   

Peaches,  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Beets,  canned   

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned   

Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozen 
French  fried  potatoes,  frozen  . . . 

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy   

Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil   

Vegetable  shortening   

Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned  .... 


Average 
quantities 
nurchased 
per  urban 
wage-earner 
and 
^  clerical- 
worker 
household 
in 
1960-61 


Dollars 

1^3.65 
99-02 
37.16 

127.  W 


Dollars 
2/627.88 
128.13 
100.71 
36.23 


Dollars       Percent  Percent 


fto.oo 

11*2.37 
100.21 
36-53 


128.33  126.51 


59l*-78 
130.58 
95.  US 

117.85 


2 
12 
-2 

3 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
4  pound 
p  gallon 
§-ounce  can 


k  gallon 
\  gallon 


Pound 
Dozen 


y 
1 
-1 

2 


169.99 

37170.76 

172.08 

152.91 

-1 

79.85 

3/79.96 

78.36 

62.1*5 

i 

2 

32.87 

30.1*8 

33-W 

2l*.00 

-2 

1*6.98 

3/1*9-1*8 

1*1*. 88 

38.1*5 

-5 

5 

90.11* 

3/90.80 

93.72 

90,1*6 

-1 

-i* 

26.97 

3/25.91 

2l*.62 

26.37 

1* 

10 

37.87 

37.81 

37-68 

3>*.85 

it/ 

1 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

35-9 

32.5 

3"*.9 

29.8 

10 

3 

3"*.9 

32.0 

32.9 

29.8 

9 

6 

28.1* 

2l*.5 

28.6 

29-5 

16 

-1 

20.1 

20.6 

21.1 

20.6 

-2 

-5 

22.6 

22.5 

21.7 

18.1 

y 

i* 

53.»* 

51*.  6 

55-1* 

60.8 

-2 

-1* 

8.8 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

1 

1* 

30.6 

31.2 

31.3 

28.9 

-2 

-2 

25.2 

25.8 

25.9 

2U.7 

-2 

-3 

19.2 

17.9 

18.0 

19.1 

7 

7 

19-7 

20.6 

20.6 

20.1 

-i* 

-l* 

Pound 

17.1* 

17.6 

17.1* 

15.5 

0 

Pound 

Pound 

23.9 

23.8 

23.3 

! 

3 

Pound 

1*6.1* 

1*6.6 

1*6.5 

y 

12  ounces 

26.3 

26.2 

26.1* 

22.1 

5  pounds 

36.9 

37.9 

36.1 

3^i5 

-3 

2 

Pound 

ll*.7 

13.1 

15.9 

11.1* 

12 

-8 

Each 

12.5 

10.9 

12.2 

8.0 

15 

2 

Pound 

17.1 

17.3 

11*. 9 

ll*.2 

-1 

15 

Dozen 

61.1* 

56.5 

60.7 

1*2.8 

9 

1 

Pound 

6.8 

8.3 

6.8 

6.3 

-18 

0 

Pound 

11.2 

10.3 

11.1 

10.8 

9 

1 

Pound 

10.1* 

10.7 

10.7 

10.9 

-3 

-3 

Pound 

12.1 

19.1 

12.7 

-37 

-5 

Head 

15.8 

16.1* 

15.7 

16.6 

-1* 

1 

Pound 

9-0 

7.8 

8.1 

6.7 

15 

11 

Pound 

21.3 

29.7 

20.6 

-28 

3 

10  pounds 

67.1 

62.9 

59.3 

1*0.5 

7 

13 

10  ounces 

21.5 

2l*.l 

2l*.0 

-11 

-10 

Pound 

18.3 

lM.8 

19.2 

19.5 

-26 

-5 

No.  2-k  can 
No.  25  can 

27.0 

27.2 

28.7 

28.2 

-1 

-6 

36.8 

36.7 

1*1.1* 

y 

-11 

No.  303  can 

15-1* 

15.3 

15.5 

1 

-1 

No.  303  can 

17.6 

17.1* 

16.7 

15 .1 

1 

5 

No.  303  can 

20.7 

20.6 

19.5 

17.9 

y 

6 

No.  303  can 

13.2 

13.2 

13.6 

13.3 

0 

-3 

6-ounce  can 

12.3 

13.8 

ll*.7 

15.2 

-11 

-16 

9  ounces 

12.7 

.2/12.5 

ll*.l 

2 

-10 

10  ounces 

16.8 

17.1 

17.8 

16.7 

-2 

-6 

Pound 

10.8 

11.1 

10.3 

9A 

-3 

5 

Pound 

20.1 

19.2 

18.8 

19.6 

5 

7 

12-ounce  Jar 

30.0 

29.7 

29.0 

27.3 

1 

3 

Pint 

27.1 

25.8 

21*. 0 

5 

13 

3  pounds 

60.1* 

58.7 

52.7 

62.2 

3 

15 

5  pounds 

37.7 

37.9 

36.0 

3^.3 

-1 

5 

15^-ounce  can 

13.2 

13.2 

13.3 

0 

-1 

39 

1*0 

37 

39 

55 

56 

50 

5"* 

1*5 

1*3 

1*1* 

1*5 

5  r 

?o 

_ 

j  I 

6l 

21 

20 

21 

21 

16 

16 

16 

16 

27 

£y 

r>T 

c  1 

36 

32 

31 

A 

30 

32 

31* 

32 

39 

j2 

JU 

22 

22 

^22 

19 

28 

31 

29 

30 

18 

18 

3/19 

18 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

57 

60 

56 

62 

57 

59 

56 

57 

59 

59 

1/51 

51 

73 

72 

1/71 

72 

1*0 

1*0 

1*1 

1*1* 

32 

31 

31 

23 

1*2 

1*3 

37^3 

1*3 

1*2 

1*0 

l+l 

1*3 

1*7 

1*5 

1*6 

1*7 

52 

51* 

3/53 

56 

62 

58 

62 

61* 

16 

16 

16 

16 

13 

12 

13 

13 

11 

11 

8 

11 

8 

8 
9 

9 

9 

— 

10 

35 

37 

35 

27 

31 

3/2l* 

29 

25 

22 

3/31 

25 

25 

29 

3/26 

23 

21* 

21* 

3/35 

35 

26 

36 

32 

28 

33 

32 

29 

26 

33 

31 

32 

29 

35 

25 

31 

31 

1*1* 

31 

27 

31* 

39 

28 

3h 

29 

35 

31 

32 

1*1* 

3/33 

31 

27 

17 

19 

36 

36 

33 

35 

16 

16 

11* 

18 

22 

18 

18 

7 

7 

7 

12 

13 

13 

13 

lU 

13 

11* 

15 

lfl 

18 

16 

15 

1*1* 

1*2 

52 

35 

27 

3/27 

18 

17 

15 

~6 

37 

35 

38 

1*2 

28 

31 

I/27 

28 
31* 

33 

31* 

31* 

23 

26 

I/21* 

31 

31* 

I/32 

31 

36 

36 

1*0 

37 

13 

12 

2/12 

1/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.    For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed—Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major 
products  except  lard) — the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 

2/  The  farm-retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  net  farm  value  shown  in  table  on  opposite  page. 

3/  Most  farm-retail  spread  and  farmer's  share  figures  for  July-September  196^  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indicated. 
%j  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

5/  For  the  bakery  products    group  and  the  individual  wheat  products,  the  farmer's  share  for  July  I96U  to  date  is  based  on  the  market  price  of  wheat  received 
by  farmers  plus  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers*    This  cost  equals  the  value  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers 
complying  fully  with  the  Wheat  Program. 
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